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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
haere eae 
It is our tutention occasionally to issue gratis with the “ SrpecTAToR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eighteenth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the *“‘Specrator” of Saturday, October 9th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 


Ss 


noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 

DE FREYCINET has beaten the Pope in a grave dis- 
e pute. It was officially announced in Paris on Wednesday 
that the French representative at the Vatican had received on 
Sanday the following communication :—“ The Sovereign Pontiff, 
considering the whole of the circumstances, and taking into ac- 
count the latest information, suspends the departure of the Envoy 
whom he had thought of despatching to Pekin, but reserves the 
rights of the Holy See.” Considering that Leo XIII. had 
completely made up his mind, had made all arrangements with 
the Government of Pekin, and had selected his Legate, Mgr. 
Agliardi, the pressure applied to him must have been severe. It 
was probably a threat that the Concordat should at once be set 
aside if he persisted. The change was originally suggested by 
the Chinese Government, which is exceedingly irritated by the 
French pretension to protect all Chinese Catholics, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it will sit down under this rebuff. 
The French Government, of course, cares nothing about the 
converts; but it wishes for a position in China and Indo-China, 
and finds one as Protector of the Christians, who, it is said, 

ander its shelter often defy the Mandarins. 





The Bulgarians are not out of their difficulties yet. The 
Sobranje has assembled, but the Deputies are unable to act. A 
large majority, certainly 200 to 80, are in favour of Prince 
Alexander, and would, if they dared, regard the Regents as his 
representatives. The Regents, however, consider this im- 
possible, and wish only to conduct business till a new election 
can be held; but the Russian Government is opposed even to 
this, and desires to supersede them by some friend of its own. 
It refuses even to treat them as a legal Government. ‘The 
Sobranje will not yield, but does not venture to resist, and 
business waits the arrival of General Kaulbars as Russian 
Agent at Sofia. He is to tell the Regents what to do, and it is 
believed that he will demand the restoration of the Russian 
officers to their commands in the Army as a sine qui non. This 
is most distasteful to the Deputies, the Bulgarian officers, and 
the people, but is supported by Zankoff and the Russian party. 
It is suppozed that, the Czar remaining obstinate, the 
Regents will give way; but that is not certain, and the position 
is therefore most critical. The Czar wishes, probably, to avoid 
Occupation ; but if the Sobranje is determined, it is difficult to 
see what his alternative can be. He cannot confess that he can 


As we have explained elsewhere, it is this necessity for Russian 

success in Bulgaria which constitutes the immediate danger 

in Eastern Europe. The Czar may be compelled to use force; 

and if he is, Austria will be almost unable to keep the peace. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph would be pressed to intervene by 

the Germans, the Magyars, the Poles, and the Army, and may 

be unable to resist. He has, it is affirmed, already intimated his 

strong personal feeling by toasting the Emperor of Russia on 

his féte day as “the Emperor” only, insteal of “my august 

friend the Emperor,” which is the proper formula. It is said 

that Prince Bismarck has therefore counselled the Czar to be 

moderate, and the Czar has promised ; but his notion of modera- 

tion may not be the same as Prince Bismarck’s. According to 

the latest intelligence, all the Bourses of Europe are more con- 

fident of peace; but the Bourses never include feeling in their 

calculations. If there is a popular explosion in Sofia, the 

prospect will become very warlike indeed ; and such an explosion 

is on the cards. The coldly arrogant replies of the Czar to cor- 
ciliatory telegrams from Bulgaria show that he wholly distrusts 
the submissiveness of the Sobranje; and M. Stambouloff tells a 
German interviewer that any one elected Prince, “were it 
Katkoff himself,” would soon be anti-Russian. 

The mingled anger and fright of the Bulzarians comes out 
strongly in the reply of the Sobranje to the speech of the 
Regents. The Deputies, without a division, assented to a reply 
which calls the seizure of Prince Alexander ‘ an infamous coup 
de main, organised by a handful of unworthy men,” and 
demands their punishment at the hands of the Government. 
They can find no words to express their admiration for the 
“unprecedented patriotism” of Alexander I. in ablicating 
the crown; but still, they admit that he has abdicated it, 
and speak of an election ‘to fill the vacant throne.” 
They coldly trust that, “after this immense sacrifice,” 
good relations will be restored wih Russia; but they do 
not venture to censure her condcct, anl tiey agreed in 
secret Committee to send a conciliatory message to the Czar. 
Beneath this timidity, however, there is extreme bitterness of 
feeling, which is stronger in the Army than in the Assembly, 
and it is by no means certain that it may not explode in some 
act, such as the election of King Charles of Roumania to the 
vacant throne, which would compel Russia to act with violence. 
The outburst of opinion in Austria, and even in Germany, 
where we have good reason for saying it has seriously shaken 
loyalty to Prince Bismarck, will have a powerful reflex influence 
in Bulgaria. 


The week has been marked by a distin_t revival of the policy 
of obstruction. Using their right to discuss any vote in Supply, 
the Parnellites, aided by a few Radicals, keep the Committee 
sitting for hours, partly by foolish speeches, partly by ex- 
patiating on trivial grievances, and paitly by attacks on the 
administration of justice. A Father Fahy, for example, 
having threatened that Mr. Lewis’s hou-e should be blown 
up with dynamite, has been ordered to find securities 
against a breach of the peace. He can find them with 
ease, but he prefers prisov, and the House of Commons 
was therefore on Thursday detained by hours of furious and 
senseless denunciation. The Ministry, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and the Members who remain are worn out with ennui 
and chagrin, and the Parnellites scarcely deny that this is their 
object. Mr. Parnell is not in the House, but he must permit these 
scenes, and his motive is a subject of anxious inqniry. It is 
most probable that be wishes to remind the House how completely 
it is in his power, and thus increase the readiness of the new 
Parliament to allow Irish Members to sit in Dublin. He forgets 
that he has to secure the constituencies, not the Members; that 
electors have great fortitude under Member,’ sufferings; and 
that every night like Thursday gives the Tories tho:sinds of 





do nothing in Bulgaria. 


votes, He is forcing all parties to cousider whether a third 
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course is not possible, and Parliament could uot be relieved 
without conceding Home-rule. 


It is announced that Mr. Gladstone will return on Sunday, 
and take part in the debate on Mr. Parnell’s Bill. He 
is greatly required. Sir W. Harcourt leads as if he secretly 
sympathised with obstruction; and Mr. J. Morley, who does 
not, cannot put it down. Mr. Gladstone can. He has only to 
announce that he will not have Parliament degraded, and that 
if the Parnellites continue their course he will wash his hands 
of them, and business will go on as tranqnilly as if Ireland did 
not exist. Some strong step of this kind he must take, 
or the electors will accuse the Liberals of a secret alliance with 
obstruction, a suspicion already telling heavily in the country. 
Mr. Parnell cannot venture even to annoy Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Parnell can, by an order of two words, reduce his followers 
to decency and discipline. It was understood when time was 
granted him for his Bill, all other Bills being refused a hearing, 
that he would do this ; but we suppose he pleads that his “ young 
barbarians ” are only “ at play,” and that the rules of the House 
are observed. Certaiuly they are, and would be if six hundred 
Members spoke for an hour each upon the Fahy case. Par- 
liamentary government would nevertheless be at an end. We 
confess we agree with Lord Hartington, and utterly fail to see 
the moral distinction between obstruction and any other kind 
of treason. 


The best proof that many Radical Members are not un- 
favourable to the delay of business is to be found in a little 
speech by Mr. Sexton on Monday night. Lord R. Churchill, 
with much tact, had suggested at a late hour that the non- 
contentious votes only should be proceeded with. This was agreed 
to; but when the Education Vote came forward, the agree- 
ment was broken. As this vote had been previously discussed, 
it was supposed to be non-contentious, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sharply remonstrated ; but Mr. Sexton kindly 
explained. His Hnglish allies, he said, had gone home, think- 
ing that only Irish votes would be brought forward, and they 
“would be very much surprised to hear that this import: nt 
English vote had been taken.” The meaning of that seems to be 
that the Irish friends of delay could not raise debate on the 
details of the English Education Vote, but the English could, and 
Mr. Sexton was determined that their playground should not be 
taken from under them. Unveiled obstruction is an easy matter, 
but to conduct veiled obstruction nicely, it is expedient that 
Members should choose subjects they understand a little. The 
grand master of the art understands that perfectly, and will not 
let a subject slip past when those who could use it best happen 
to be away. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, who has shown a patient temper 
throughout these proceedings, male on Wednesday an im- 
portant announcement. The Irishmen were nominally exposing 
“the mistakes and iniquities ” of the Irish Board of Works; 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer intervened, “ in the hope, 
the vain hope, I fear,” of contracting discussion. He thought 
that the functions of the Board of Works and the Local Govern- 
ment Board required most careful consideration, and the 
Government intended next Session to submit a measure which 
would place all those questions within the control of the Irish 
people. “Of course, that would be done within the limits fixed 
by the verdict of the constituencies at the last Election, limits 
which the Government had neither the power nor the wish to 
overstep.” ‘The Irish Members, in bringing up in such immense 
detail every imaginable grievance, were crippling those energies 
which it was the highest desire of the Government to devote to 
the Irish Question as a whole. The Irish cheered, but wrangled 
on till the time for business expired. It is absurd to hint, as the 
Daily News does, that Lord Randolph is thinking of Home- 
rule; but he is, we fear, thinking of a very dangerous plan,—the 
complete transfer of local taxation aud control to elective Boards. 
The Parnellites would then be in possession of an irresistible 
instrument. 


It is a curious comment on Lord Randolph’s speech that the 
United Ireland recommends all dispossessed tenants to enter the 
workhouse, and make it “ an encampment against landlordism.” 
* In tho districts where the majority of the Board of Guardians 
is Nationalist, evicted tenant inmates might be accorded the 
privilege of entering or quitting the workhouse at hours that 
would not restrict their freedom, and might obtain a special 
scale of dietary at the expense half of the ratepayers, whose 
battle they are fighting, and half of the evicting rack-renters, 





If the ratepayers should be burdened beyond their m 
grants now made to the individual evicted tenants 
made on a more extensive scale to committees of ratepayers j 
the relief of their proportion of the rates. Of course, the leat 
Government Board might launch its thunders, but its thandes 
would fall harmlessly into the waste-paper basket of a pies 
mined Board.” If the Local Board also is to be Parnellite. 
Ireland might be made uninhabitable for property owners, : 


eans, the 
might be 


The text of Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill has been published and 
differs considerably from forecasts of it. After affirming that 
a great depression has occurred in the prices of agricultural 
produce since the judicial rents were fixed, it makes three 
provisions. By one, leaseholders may claim the benefit of 
the Land Act. By another, any impoverished tenant whose 
rent was fixed before December 3st, 1884, may, after pay. 
ing half the rent for 1883 and half any arrears, show 
that he is unable to pay more “ without loss of his hold. 
ing, or depreciation of the means necessary for the cultiya. 
tion and stocking thereof,” and demand an abatement of rent 
The Court shall then decree such abatement as seems just and 
expedient in the arrears and rent for 1886 and 1887, By the 
third, any tenant making application for abatement may, if he 
pays half the rent, be protected from eviction until his 
application has been decided. The rent is to be lowered 
it will be seen, as well as the eviction delayed, and this only 
because the tenant has expended his capital. The Government 
will, it is expected, reject the Bill ‘n fofo. The abatement 
clauses are certainly inadmissible, but it would be well to 
consider whether the delaying clauses could not be put into 
endurable shape. If there is to be a new Land Bill next year, 
impoverished tenants ought to have the benefit of it, and the 
landlords will lose little by waiting. Talf the rent may, how. 
ever, be an inadequate instalment. 


The Stutist of Saturday last published evidence which certainly 
proves a heavy fall in the prices of Irish produce, though it 
must be remembered that the tenant benefits by the quantity 
as well as price of his crop, and a bumper harvest might be as 
profitable as a high price. According to the Statist, butchers’ 
meat has fallen from 10 to 1! per cent.; cheese, 20 per ceut.; 
milk, 12 per cent.; butter, from 6 to 12 per cent.; and wool, 
from 19 to 34 per cent., according to quality. As the expense 
of production fora bad market is the same as the expense for 
a good one, this fall comes out of the margin available for 
rent. It was reported that the article embodying these 
statements was written by Mr. R. Giffen—which is not trne— 
but we do not see what difference that makes. An arith- 
metic table can only be true if it is drawn by the greatest 
statist alive. If the facts are true, and of course they will be 
debated—they must be wrong about wool, which has risen 
sharply—a case for revision of rents has certainly been made 
out. People argue as if tenants in applying for revision were 
breaking contract, but the whole idea of contract is surrendered 
by the Irish Land Law. Judges, not the landlord and tenant, 
are to decide what is a fair rent. 

Our countrymen make one perverse mistake in arguing this 
question of eviction. They think that when they have assured 
Irishmen that they will not be evicted they have settled every- 
thing, whereas the Irishman’s crave is to know that he cannot 
be evicted. It is no comfort to him to be told that the 
County-Court Judge may give him time if he pleases; he 
wants the right to have time, and unless he gets it, frets 
himself into an imaginative fever. That is the real reason 
why no settlement of the question which is not based 
either upon peasant-proprietorship, or perpetual tenancy ata 
low quit-rent, will ever cure the agrarian unrest. Such unrest 
seems to Englishmen foolish, but it is the feeling of half the 
world, of Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Russians, and all the 
races of Asia. It arises from fear, and can no more be reasoned 
away than liability to panic can be reasoned away. The ideal 
system for Ireland would be peasant-proprietorship, subject to 
a tax not exceeding, say, one-fourth of the produce of the 
year, leviable not through eviction, but a prohibition of hat- 
vesting until the previous year’s rent hal been paid. The 
system is impossible with Irish feeling in its present state; but 
it would give them precisely the security, which, and not 
contract right, is what the people seek. 





The Government has appointed a strong Commission, with 





Sir Matthew Ridley as chairman, to inquire into the expenditure 
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ne 
of the civil branches of the spending services. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a minute recommending the inquiry, points 
out that there has been no general investigation, though there 
have been special inquiries, since 1848, The increase of expense 
has, however, been great, the Army and Navy Estimates having 
risen from £17.155,000 to £31,226,000, the Civil Estimates from 
£6,464,000 to £19,771,C000, and the charges for revenue collection 
from £3,963,000 to £10,554,000. Of course, much of this in- 
crease is due to new departments, like Education and Telegraphs; 
but Lord Randolph Churchill doubts if every means has been 
taken to reduce expenditure, and thinks that as there is no one 
interested in making a profit by saving State expense, periodic 
revisions are advisable. The Commission will inquire into 
the cost of the staffs, the system of pensions, the result of 
the reorganisation ordered by the Playfair Commission, and 
apparently, though this is not distinctly stated, State pur- 
chases. Lord Randolph Churchill has shown foresight in 
appointing this Commission. The new House of Commons 
betrays a strong disposition, in a vague and feeble way, to cut 
down expenditure, and the increasing pressure of the times will 
probably lead to a strong demand for retrenchment. He is 
careful to say that he has no distrust of the Services; but the 
tendency of all Establishments is to grow, especially in the num- 
bers of employés. The public, too, has a passion for multiplying 
departments, “essential to an advancing civilisation,” and re- 
quires to be shown that in States, as on estates, “ improvement ” 
is often very costly. We only wish a similar Commission could 
be issued to inquire into the ever-growing outlay for municipal 
purposes. 


A Special Committee has been ordered to inquire into the 
merits and demerits of the new rifle; but it is possible that 
before it can report all existing rifles will have been super- 
seded. The great soldiers of the Continent appear to be con- 
vincing themselves that the repeating rifle will ultimately super- 
sede all weapons; and in spite of the expense, whole divisions in 
Germany and Austria are to be armed with them. The latter 
country, for instance, will at once spend £1,500,000. The inquiry, 
however, is not yet ended; for although to laymen it appears 
certain that a repeating rifle must be the more formidable 
weapon, there are difficulties in the way of adopting it. Rough 
men like the soldiers of Europe are not easily taught to keep 
fine mechanism in order, the supply of cartridges must be greatly 
increased, and the danger of wasteful firing becomes greater. 
Still, defeat is too costly to be endured, and the bravest soldiers, as 
the campaign of 1866 showed, will hardly face a weapon visibly 
superior to their own. Like every other improvement of recent 
years, the benefit of the new rifle will fall to the nation which 
has the coolest—we do not mean the bravest—soldiers, the men 
who, having the means of pouring out rapid volleys, will pour 
them out deliberately. That is easily taught on the parade- 
ground, but the actual advance of an enemy is found to quicken 
the desire to shoot at him in a quite remarkable way,—and a 
regiment with its ammunition expended soon becomes a crowd. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times makes much of the 
appointment of M. Herbette to the French Embassy in Berlin. 
In two bitterly sarcastic letters, the writer describes M. Herbette 
as an able but irritating Jacobin of extreme views, who, as 
“chief of the Cabinet of Foreign Affairs,” has, the corre- 
spondent alleges, led M. de Freycinet into all his blunders, and 
would anywhere produce ruptures, misunderstandings, and 
irritations. He is not a trained diplomatist, though a trained 
official, and is so disagreeable that he can only have been sent 
to Berlin upon the theory that he will be innocuous, because 
Prince Bismarck cannot hate France more than he does, 
yet is determined not to go to war with her. He will there- 
fore simply neglect M. Herbette. The account is curious, anda 
Strong democrat is certainly a strange choice for such a post; 
but it is just possible that M. de Freycinet knows his man 
better than the Times’ correspondent does, and that the appoint- 
ment is extremely offensive to the Orleanists. M. de Blowitz 
sometimes expresses their antipathies, and they may not desire 
to see in Berlin an Ambassador likely to fill Prince Bismarck 
with suspicion of the Conservative Party in France. M. Herbette, 
too, is bitterly anti-English, making of Egypt a kind of 
personal question. 


An odd little incident marked the Parliamentary chat on 
Monday night. Mr. Clancy moved the abolition of the Ulster 


know of what use he was. The office, however, had existed for 
three hundred years. This encouraged the economists; and 
after Dr. Tanner had mentioned somebody who ought to be 
Ulster King-at-Arms instead of Sir Bernard Burke, because he 
had traced the Queen’s pedigree back to the time of Moses—a 
remark condemned by the Speaker as irvelevant—it seemed 
possible that poor Sir Bernard might be left wageless. Mr. J. 
O’Connor, however, saved him by the patriotic allegation that 
“by race, creed, and tradition the Irish are an aristocratic, and not 
a democratic people.” Every Irishman in private always makes 
that allegation; but on what evidence does it rest? Irishmen 
claim pedigree, so we suppose they respect it; but it is possible 
to do that and yet be intensely democratic. As a matter of 
fact, much of the preseat Irish movement is Jacobin; the Irish 
are fighting their own chiefs as much as the English, and they 
certainly give one conclusive proof that their feeling for arise 
tocracy is not deep. Utterly free to clect whom they will, and 
with two-thirds of Ireland to choose from, they send up as their 
chosen and loved representatives—the Parnellites. The truth 
is, the Irish are neither aristocratic nor democratic, but only 
clannish. 


The English denunciations of early marriage in India have 
recently been so vigorous that the Hindoos of Bombay have 
taken the alarm, suspecting the Government of an intention to 
legislate on the subject. A great meeting has been held to 
protest against the design, and the Governor—Lord Reay—has 
thought it wise to deny publicly any intention of interfering 
with the social customs of the people. Indian reformers on this 
subject waste their energy by misdirecting their attack. Early 
marriage is the curse of Hindoo society,—injuring as it does 
the education of both sexes, and making both, but especially the 
women, prematurely old. The remedy would be a caste rule 
compelling the parents to retain their children in their own 
homes until a reasonable age. There is no religious feeling or 
social custom to prevent that, and, in truth, it happens every 
day when circumstances induce delay. The early betrothals 
against which Europeans protest do no more harm than any 
other system of marriage in which the inclinations of tho 
parties are overlooked. The parents choose in India, just as 
they do in France and Italy, and the results would be the same 
but for the habit of setting up house too early. The Hindoo 
girl is a hag at thirty, while the Christian girl of the same zace 
and in the same climate is at that age a buxom woman. 





The Board of Trade has sent us the first two numbers.of a 
journal, which is for the future to be issued monthly, and to 
contain all the commercial intelligence transmitted to. the 
Government from all parts of the world by the agents of the 
Foreign Office. All changes in tariffs, actual or pzoposed, are 
reported, and all legal decisions affecting tariffs;. while the 
reports forwarded by Consuls are carefully edited, under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. Giffen. Much of the information 
must, of course, be of a technical kind; but it is often valuable, 
as, for example, a description by the Acting Consul at Tai-wan, 
Formosa, upon the cotton cloths which suit the millions of 
China. Their demand is limitless, but they will not buy 
what we usually export. The goods are too thin, and have 
too little warmth in them for any but the rich. The poor 
Chinese want “untearable, unwearontable homespuns,” such 
as they make themselves, specimens of which the Consul 
forwards. If Manchester can make them at the prico, thero is 
a new and endless market; if not, it is useless to sond to China 
fabrics only fit for India, where the object is to avoid warmth. 
That report may be worth zillions a year to the cotton centres, 
yet but for this new undertaking it might nevor have been 
seen, being lost in the depths of an annual Elue-Book, which 
nobody would buy. ‘he idea is an admirable one, and may be 
expanded until the journal becomes a kind of commercial 
Moniteur, containing the official account of the trade necessities 
of the world. There are things wanted in quantities all over 
the world of which the British manufacturer, who will make 
anything he is asked for, but who is slow to suggest, has never 
heard. Every native of India, for example, wants a cheap 
plaid for the cold weathor, and likes it square. How many do 
we export ? 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 





King-at-Arms, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach said he really did not 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANCE OF WAR. 


E are by no means willing to believe in war, still less to 
prophesy it, but it is impossible to deny that there 
are ugly circumstances in the present situation in Eastern 
Europe. That war between Russia and Austria which General 
Fadayeff declared to be inevitable, and which General Skobeleff 
hoped for, is certainly much nearer than it was a few months 
ago. The Hapsburgs will avoid it if they can, and would wait 
on with the tenacious patience of the House for another 
twenty years before they would give the signal ; but control of 
the decision is not entirely in their hands, The Panslavist 
party in Russia, always the strongest in serious crises, has 
evidently captured the Czar, who has just publicly decorated 
and praised their great exponent, Katkoff, and the Panslavists 
are believed to be inclining towards war. They hate Austria 
always, as a State which divides the otherwise irresistible 
Slavs; they know that they cannot have Constantinople 
without either beating or bribing the Hapsburgs; and they 
think, not without some reason, that the opportunity is 
favourable for action. England, they believe, hampered as 
she is by the occupation of Egypt, by the insurrection in 
Burmah, by the Irish Question, and by the diffusion of peace- 
ful ideas among the democracy, is in no position to declare 
war, or to wage it with energy if she did. She will protest 
and remonstrate, and urge on Turkey; but she will not land 
sixty thousand men at Varna or in the Caucasus. Germany, 
on the other hand, is neutralised by the hostility of France, 
and the rise to power in that country of a generation which 
trusts in its new Army ; while Turkey is more or less exhausted 
by recent armings. There is only Austria to fight, and the 
Russian Chauvinists have always been confident that, if let 
alone, they could defeat Austria in the field, At all events, 
Austria, successful or defeated, would be glad to make peace: 
and the war, great as it would look, would, for Russia, be 
one with limited liability. These are dangerous ideas 
to be entertained by a party which includes so many 
Generals and possesses such influence with an Emperor 
who commands a million of men, and their danger is 
greatly increased by two temporary facts. One is that 
many of the ablest Russians have a latent desire for war as 
the only road out of a miserable situation. Victory would 
give the Imperial system a new strength, and make submis- 
sion honourable ; while defeat would bring the present system 
of government to a final end. They feel, as the Magyars felt 
in 1860, that war must produce either glory or freedom, and 
they can be pleased with either. The other fact is that there is 
in Russian eyes a real occasion for war. It is quite evident 
that the Court of St. Petersburg intends to triumph in Bulgaria, 
whatever the cost may be, and that in forming that decision 
it can count upon its people. The desperate measures already 
adopted, the cynical defiance of Western opinion, the publicity 
given to the menacing messages of the Czar, even the peace 
mancuvres of the troops, all tend to prove that the Russian 
Court has made up its mind, rather than fail in Bulgaria, to 
employ direct force. It is by no means certain either that it 
ean succeed without force. The Bulgarians are clinging to 
their Prince, anxious for their independence, and jealous—the 
military especially—of an inroad of Russian officials. They 
may insist on re-electing Prince Alexander, or forming an anti- 
Russian Administration, or picking a Prince whom the Russian 
Court must veto; and then there would be nothing for it but 
occupation, The ‘moral invasion” of Bulgaria is only an 
alternative to be tried first. The Czar could not, and, we 
may be sure, would not submit to ‘open defeat in the 
face of his people, and there would, if Bulgaria rejected 
his proposals, be literally no other step remaining to 
take. If after the violent removal of Prince Alexander 
the Bulgarians are still penetrated with Prince Alexander’s 
spirit, the Russians must either leave Bulgaria independent 
—that is, acknowledge failure—or crush out her independence 
at once. 

Austria, it is true, could remain quiescent even if Bulgaria 
were occupied or submissive to St. Petersburg; but then, is 
quiescence reasonably probable? We doubt it greatly, The 
Germans of the Monarchy, always at war with the Slavs, would 
think the Hapsburgs timid, or wholly surrendered to Slavism. 
The Magyars, always keeping themselves with difficulty above 
the Slav masses of Hungary, would think their last hour at 
hand, and have already signified through M. Tisza that their 








Kingdom will not bear the Russians in Bulgaria. ‘The Pole, 
ingdom will not bear the Russians in Bulgaria. 

Galicia who paid such honour to Prince Wictuaee i 
enraged by the thought of such a victory for Panslavism, a 1 
the Serbs and Wallachs would see in it the destruction of 
all their hopes for the future. Above all, the composite Ja 
well-cemented Army, which in many ways is Austria, and which 
the Hapsburgs will not offend, would see in the whole transac 
tion a defiance and a challenge which, from the continental 
point of view, it would be almost shameful not to accept, and 
would demand to be led into the field. We doubt if the states. 
men of Vienna, long-suffering and coo’ as their experience has 
compelled them to become, would be able to resist pressure so 
varied and so severe, and should doubt the continued humilit 
of the Austrian Emperor. He might ‘ compensate” himsely 
by taking Salonica; but that would only throw Turkey into 
Russian hands, and he is much more likely to declare for the 
freedom of the Balkans and risk the chances of what would be 
from the strategical point of view, a defensive war. Austria, 
it is true, has seldom been successful in war, and the present 
Emperor has twice been seriously defeated, and has lost self. 
confidence ; but still the Hapsburgs have never been ruined 
by war, and the Emperor may trust that in the long-run 
neither Germany nor England can afford to abandon him. He 
will have the aid from the first of Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, and great sympathy from Italy, which, if France 
threatens Germany, must almost perforce declare on the other 
side. As we have said, the Austrian statesmen will avoid war 
and are not above listening to projects of partition; but thers 
is a limit to their patience, and it is said to be already 
reached. At all events, the cue has been given to ail 
correspondents and interviewers, that Russia will not be 
permitted to occupy Bulgaria, nor to carry its “ moral 
conquest” beyond a certain point. What that point is, 
is not defined; but we may be nearly certain that the 
present demand of Russia for the command of all Bulgarian 
troops will, if conceded by the Regents, be found to go 
beyond it. The Austrian Court is not warlike, but it is 
essentially military. 

That alarm is felt upon the Continent, and war regarded as 
possible, is clear from the energy with which England is 
advised in every direction to ally herself with Austria, Lord 
Salisbury is adjured to take a decided course, and to forbid a 
Russian occupation, despatching, if necessary, a fleet to the 
Black Sea. If he will do that, say a hundred pens, there will 
be no war, and Bulgaria will remain free. We doubt it greatly, 
holding that the Czar must and will run any risk, and that 
he would bribe Turkey to shut the Dardanelles against 
England rather than let Bulgaria go free, and so lose his 
road to Constantinople. In the face of the undying Russian 
tradition he dare not, even if he were willing, sanction such a 
retreat. Any Prince may yield to force, but his people 
believe that force is upon his side, We should accomplish 
nothing, therefore, by joining Austria, even if the people 
would sanction such a step, and they would sanction nothing 
of the kind. The new electors understand nothing of Eastern 
Europe, they are possessed with the idea that commerce is 
momentarily unprofitable and that they are all distressed, and 
they would turn out the Government for asking the necessary 
sacrifices. Nor could English statesmen safely say that their 
instinct would be wrong. The quarrel is not ours except 
in the most indirect way; we are not in a situation to 
fight a long land war, and we should be from the first 
embarrassed by the fact that Austria would not end the war 
without heavy ** compensations.’ The issues would not be clear 
enough or peremptory enough to rouse the people, and the 
statesmen would be divided into three parties,—one, and the 
strongest, opposed to war; a second clinging to the Palmer- 
stonian policy; anda third arguing that the time for inter- 
ference would arrive, if at all, when the combatants were 
growing exhausted. The Austrian statesmen may be sure of 
English sympathy,—firstly, because the dread of Russia is 
widely diffused in this country; and secondly, because the 
partly Federal form of the Austrian Monarchy allows some 
play to the nationalities ; but they will have to do their own 
task, and it may be a serious one. So far as we see, Russia 
may be forced by her aggressive policy to occupy Bulgaria ; 
and if she does, the Austrian Government will be forced, how- 
ever reluctant, to act with an energy which can hardly end 
otherwise than in war. The occupation may be postponed 
by the submission of the unhappy Bulgarians; but they are 
as yet in no disposition to submit, as their address to the 
Regents shows. They will rather, if M. Stambouloff may be 
trusted, take “ desperate resolutions,” 
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MR. PARNELL’S BILL. 


R. PARNELL’S Land Bill, as it stands, is inadmissible, 

N put we cannot like the spirit in which it is discussed, 
or the summary style in which the whole of it is ruled out of 
court. It is quite certain that the Nationalist leader is asking 
a great deal too much, and quite probable that he knows it, 
and is using his Bill as an instrument to excite his countrymen 
and breed discord between the Unionists and the Government. 
If it is so, Mr. Parnell is very badly advised, for he cannot 
achieve the great object he has at heart without another disso- 
Jation, and every instance of bad faith or trickery will in that 
dissolution cost him thousands of votes; but still, he may 
be, as so many assert, only playing a game. But then, 
jt is only the more necessary that Unionists should care- 
fully examine the requests which he thinks will stir his 
countrymen, and consider whether any of them cannot, in part 
at least, be granted. There is no way of breaking the power 
of an agitator like removing or diminishing the grievance on 
which he relies, and the business of Parliament is to benefit 
Ireland, not to baffle Mr. Parnell. Let him win by all means 
when he is in the right, and do the bit of good he 
can, in compensation for the mischief he has done. In 
the present instance he puts forward three demands, which 
are all excessive, but which are by no means all alike, 
or all excessive in the same degree. One of them is practically 
that leaseholders shall enjoy the full benefit of the Land Act 
and of judicial rents. That is not unreasonable in itself, 
certainly not outside the pale of argument. We never did 
quite see why leaseholders were originally excluded, for the 
notion that interference with them was in some special way an 
interference with contract is not tenable. The whole meaning 
of the new Land Law was to abolish free contract for land, as 
inconsistent from historic and economic circumstances with 
the safety of society in Ireland, and to substitute for 
free contract a compulsory contract settled by the superior 
authority of the State. The single objection to this pro- 
posal is, therefore, that it is inopportune. There can be no 
thorough discussion at the fag-end of the Eession, and the lease- 
holders are not a necessitous class pleading their prospect of 
immediate ruin as an excuse for precipitate action. They can 
wait very well till next year, and unless the Government has 
decided to grant their prayer without further inquiry, they 
shculd wait. with a clear pledge that they shall not be forgotten. 
The nest demand is an extravagant one, and clearly must 
he rejected. It is, in fact, an enormous disturbance of the 
Land Act, on principles far too lax and dangerous to be accepted, 
and, indeed, we should think, almost inapplicable by any Court. 
We ourselves believe that the judicial rent must in the end be 
revised, and that the principle of a sliding-scale, to be fixed 
according to an average of prices and of the previous three 
years’ harvests, should be introduced; but Mr. Parnell goes 
far beyond this. He wishes to permit any tenant who is dis- 
contented with the judicial rent to pay in half of it, and 
half any antecedent arrears, and then demand an abate- 
ment, to be settled by the Court, solely on considera- 
tion of his inability to pay “without loss of his 
holding, cr depreciation of the means necessary for the 
stocking and cultivation thereof.” That will never do. That 
means, or certainly will be interpreted to mean, that no tenant 
shall pay more than half the jadicial rent unless he has got it 
out of the land; that, in other words, he shall not borrow 
money or reduce his capital in order to pay his rent. Con- 
sidering that agriculture is of all trades the one which 
fluctuates most, and about which one year’s experience teaches 
least, that is grossly unfair, and would be so even if it 
did not offer a premium cn bad farming and extravagance. 
Clearly, under this Bill, the tenant who got least out of his 
land and had spent most would have the largest abatement. 
Such an injustice could not be perpetrated, and the working 
effect of the Bill would be that the extreme abatement 
tolerated by the Court would be given to everybody. We do 
not object to that while the Court is sedulously fixing a “ fair” 
rent, for the Legislature, wizely or unwisely, has adopted that 
principle ; but to base rent on the capital left to the tenant is 
impossible, That detail has nothing to do with the “fairness” 
of the landlord’s charge, Suppose the tenant is in debt, is 
his abatement to be one-half? We can hardly imagine that 
Mr. Parnell devised that clause himself, and can only fancy 
he trusted some ideologue who believes that rent is the pro- 
portion of produce left after the tenant has expended on 
himself as much as he likes. It would positively be wiser and 
fairer to declare Ireland over-rented, and for a specified time 








reduce all rents one-half, provided they were paid into Court. 
Be it observed, we are not talking, like our contemporaries, 
about disturbance of contract. If it is just that a Court 
should fix a fair rent in one year, it is just that it should fix 
a different one in another—most English landlords do that 
uncompelled—but then it must be a fair rent, not a rent 
dependent on circumstances with which variations of season 
and market beyond the tenant’s control have nothing to do. 
Those clauses must go; but we confess we feel much more 
difficulty about the third demand. Its wisdom and fairness 
seem to us to depend on evidence alone. It is quite certain 
that a large Land Bill must be among the Government projects 
next year, intended, if that be possible, to increase largely and 
rapidly the number of proprietors in Ireland. That Bill is 
awaited with satisfaction by the tenantry, who know quite well 
it will not decrease their share in the soil; but they say that 
numbers of them are socrushed by the low prices now prevail- 
ing, that they will be evicted in heaps this winter, and lose not 
only their holdings, but all their hopes beside. If that is true, 
they have not exactly a grievance, but a sound plea for con- 
sideration, the very idea of the “ fair rent’ now legally settled 
being that it was one which could be paid. Whenever the 
plea of inability is true, we see no unfairness in giving time by 
decree, just as a decent landlord would give it by consent. 
The debt is not wiped off. The proportion to be paid before 
the plea can be put in—one-half—may be too small, 
and the delay granted—two years—may be too long; but 
those are matters which can be settled in Committee. Under 
our own Bankruptcy Laws, the applicant for relief who paid 
és. in the pound into Court would, in practice, receive very 
gentle treatment. We do not see, if the evidence is forth- 
coming, that this “law of the moraturum,” as they call it im 
Eastern Europe, is outside discussion at all—indeed, it is 
included in the laws establishing County Courts even in 
England—while the fact that a good many tenants will tell 
lies to get the benefit of it has nothing to do with the matter. 
Insolvents tell lies in every bankruptcy suit in the country, and 
the creditors and the Court find the lies out. We still think, if 
Mr. Parnell can make out his case, and if prices have so fallen 
that the judicial rent is no longer what it was intended to be, 
Parliament might so recast his Bill a3 to make this concession, 
which at least gives the landlord this advantage,—that he can 
turn away a hopelessly pauperised or wilfully defaulting tenant 
who does not pay even the fixed proportion. We ought to do 
what a just Irish Parliament would do, and a just Irish Parlia- 
ment would grant some delay. The grand effect of the whole 
matter to our mind is to increase our conviction that till this 
agrarian question is settled, nothing cin be done in Ireland. 
It is the permanent root of the unsoundness of society there. 


/Grant Mr. Parnell to be a patriot, and see how the conditions 


of Irish tenancy trouble him. Grant him to bea thoroughly bad 
agitator, and see how instinctively he fixes on the conditions 
of tenancy as his readiest instrument for evil. There will be 
no peace in Ireland until the tenure of land is altered in its 
radical principle, and the man who cultivates, however 
burdened with quit-rents or mortgages, feels that while he 
pays his debts his land is inalienably his. He may be wishing 
for a worse position than the wage-receiver,—no doubt very 
ofcen he is; but then, that is his wish, begotten in him partly 
by the experience of centuries, partly by a fear of being thrown 
adrift on the world, from which, so far as we know. only the 
Englishman is free. “Ima braver man than you, for I dare 
spend my last shilling,” says the typical English labourer : 
but every other labourer ia the world thinks him a fool, 


THE INQUIRY INTO STATE EXPENDITURE. 
FFVHERE are and will be under this Government, which has 

a strong temptation to gain time, too many Commissions 
of Inquiry; but the one ordered by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer into the civil departments of the spending services 
is unquestionably expedient. The reason he gives for a revision 
of establishments is sound, and there is another, and perhaps 
still stronger one, behind. It is quite time, as Lord Randolph 
says, that the huge Government establishments now kept up 
should be thoroughly overhauled. The work has not been 
done since 1848, a period exceeding the active portion of most 
men’s lives, and in the interim the cost of the fighting estab- 
lishments has doubled. while that of the civil establishment 
has increased threefold. It is quite true that most of 


this increase in the last department has been forced on 
the State by the new demands of the people,—you 
cannot, for example, educate a nation without paying: 
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millions a year, or “inspect” the daily life of a people 
without an army of costly functionaries—and it is also true 
that much of the new expenditure, for example that of the 
Telegraph Department, is directly productive of return in 
cash. Nevertheless, when the total outlay of a State Treasury 
on its spending departments has increased from 27} millions 
sterling to 614 millions a year, there is sure to be some fresh 
waste, a little fresh corruption, and a good deal of quite 
novel and hardly observed lavishness. Nobody’s profits 
are stopped by the expenditure of a State Department, 
a great many people are anxious that it should spend, 
and so long as Parliament is indifferent, a “little” extra 
expenditure makes things so very smooth. Now, Parliament 
has of late years been very indifferent. The people have 
been prosperous fur much of the time, the incidence of taxa- 
tion has been amazingly lightened by scientific readjustment, 
till, indeed, men have almost ceased to complain of the 
Queen’s taxes, and there has been visible that tendency 
to create departments which is noticed in all European 
democracies, and is a natural result of the new-born 
confidence in the friendliness of the State towards the 
common folk. We suspect that a Frederick the Great 
would save a good many millions on our establishments, and 
that a strong Commission like the one just gazetted may save 
two, while increasing the efficacy of the public service. Who- 
ever benefits by a ‘ job,” the State does not, and within well- 
understood limits, slightly penurious payment ensures more 
instead of less work. 

Lord Randolph Churchili’s assigned reason for his order is a 
good one, and there is a better behind. We may be on the 
eve cf a sharp cry for retrenchment. Not only will “the 
depression,” if it lasts, produce this of itself, the people 
fretting under the idea that the State takes too much from 
the wages fund, but the jealousy of the new voters may 
come into play. Experience shows that the common people, 
both in England and the United States, though * liberal” to 
a fault in their personal ways, and disposed to regard 
“nearness” as almost a sin, are extremely jealous of what 
appear to them large salaries, In America, they simply will 
not vote them, often to the embarrassment of the Administra- 
tion, which cannot always secure the men it wants, and has to 
hunt, when it wants Ambassadors, for men with private means, 
In England, there has been for years past a most bitter and 
unreasonable feeling about payments to the Royal Family, 
which is extending to all payments to individuals above a 
certain figure. Pensions to great soldiers are almost suspended 
in favour of grants, which are voted in the moment of triumph 
and then forgotten. The idea is that sufficiently good men 
could be obtained for less money, and the nearer a Member is 
to the people, the more reluctant he is to deny this by his 
vote. He knows his constituents think so, and that they con- 
sider salaries in a way in which other expenses are not con- 
sidered. Mr. Labouchere would not make his motions for 
reduction if this were not the case, and we have little doubt 
that his judgment of the popular sentiment is correct. The most 
serious difficulty in the way of the large Co-operative Societies 
is that the workmen shareholders will not permit great salaries 
to be given to managers and buyers. They think such pro- 
posals unreasonable, or almost dishonest, and will go without the 
services of the men who would bring them profit, rather than 
surrender their prejudice. The great Friendly, Benefit, and 
Union Societies are often embarrassed by the same feeling, and 
it has an appreciable effect on the management of most of the 
Missionary Societies, whose leading spirits are well aware that 
if they arouse the susceptibilities of the churches upon this 
point, subscriptions will fall off. They cannot, for instance, 
provide for the widows of missionaries, even when they have 
been as useful as their husbands. The jealousy arises, we 
believe, more from inexperience than meanness; but it is 
exceedingly strong, so strong that we may yet see a definite 
attempt to reduce the whole scale of payment to the 
higher class of officials, to all men, in fact, with more than 
£800 a year. The best way to avert a movement of that 
kind, which might lower seriously the tone of whole services, 
is to see that no one is highly paid without visible functions 
to perform, to cut down superfluous appointments remorse- 
lessly, and above all, to reconsider from a new point of view 
the whole question of pensions. 

The Pension List will be the grand object of attack. It 
looks to the workman an unfair addition to pay, a kind of 
charitable allowance granted to big people and not granted to 
small folk. Why, he says broadly, should we pension dock- 
yard officials and not dockyard labourers? Private employers 





ia, 
do not do it, and they get well enough served. 
why should not the taxpayer pursue the — 
p : Same plan? 
Statesmen reply, that to leave officials without means in old 
age tempts them to plunder, or at all events to hang on ¢ 
long; that the pensions are part of the pay; and that the 
claim to pension immensely helps to maintain the official 
discipline which in a lenient age it is so increasingly difficult 
to preserve. The householder, however, is not satisfied with 
the explanation, asking how a great shop or factory is kept in 
profitable work, and he may attack pensions with an acerbit 
that will break the heart of all the services. The number Me 
General officers on half-pay enrages him already. Under 
such circumstances, we would suggest that as pensions 
are to be carefully investigated by this Commission, they 
should also inquire whether their total abolition would 
be either inexpedient or impossible. The difficulty of the 
change is not visible on the surface. The s2rvants of the 
State must be kept from starvation, and rights already accrued 
must be seduously respected ; but there is no reason why—if 
the entire service of the Crown is treated as one corporation, and 
a per-centage deducted from every quarter’s salaries—pensiong 
should not be superseded by purchased deferred annuities, which, 
being paid for, would no longer be “dead-weight.” This jg 
already accomplished for the Indian Civil Service, and though 
in this country the actuarial difficulties would be considerable, 
owing to the necessary inequalities of pension, they could not 
be insuperable. Each class would pay its own per-centage and 
receive its own pension. The claim of a dismissed servant to 
compensation would then be exactly calculable, and expansions 
or contractions in the number of employés would be relieved 
of half their complications. It might be necessary in certain 
cases to pay rather higher rates in order to secure the required 
class of men, though at present the rapid spread of education is 
lowering all salaries; but the first datum of public economy 
is to be certain, as Clive once put it, “that the State should 
know what it parts from.” In a land where everything is 
insured, from life to plate-glass and carriage-paint, a pension 
system is something of an unscientific barbarism. If to a 
reform of this kind we could add a law making the taking of a 
“commission” by a State employé on any purchase a highly 
penal offence, we should be rid of two great sources of both 
real and apparent abuse. The English services are the 
least corrupt in the world, but it is impossible that there 
should not be doubtful characters among them, or that the 
temptation of receiving a fee for giving what often is a per- 
fectly honest sanction to purchases costing millions, should 
not be occasionally felt. The law we suggest would be a 
tonic to morality, while the disappearance of pensions from 
the Estimates would relieve the democratic voters of an in- 
fluence which in all countries greatly impairs their judgment. 
Nobody likes paying for services long since forgotten, and the 
British elector, who is not paid in that way for any portion of 
his labour, and is told twice a week that he ought to save for 
himself out of his wages, likes it least of all. 
THE REVIVAL OF OBSTRUCTION. 
URING the past week, obstruction in the House of 
Commons has been in full swing. It began, it is true, 
on the Irish votes, under the pretext of discussing local griev- 
ances for Ireland ; but by the aid of afew Gladstonian Radicals, 
it has been extended to English and Scotch Supply. It was 
hardly to be expected that the Session would come to an end 
without the Irish Party making some attempt to show their 
power. Indeed, with the restlessness and distrust of anything 
but cold steel and dynamite every now and then displayed by 
their paymasters in America, it would hardly have been politic 
for them to keep too quiet. The really alarming symptom of 
the week, however, has not been the mere Irish obstruc- 
tion, but the way in which the rank and file of the Glad- 
stonians have watched and accepted as something not un- 
natural the alliance between the Parnellites and the more 
talkative and ill-balanced of the extreme wing of the 
Radicals. The Irish tactics of obstruction have been effec- 
tively sustained by the tedious and ranting irrelevance 
of Mr. Cossham, and the hopeless, helpless wanderings 
of Mr. Conybeare. We do not, of course, intend to 
assert that either of these gentlemen has deliberately tried 
by his acts to degrade and ruin the iorale of the House of 
Commons. It is rather that the weakness and vanity of these 
gentlemen have made them an easy prey to the wiles of Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. T. P. O'Connor. Mr. Conybeare, with his 
lectures to the House and his weighty reprimands to audiences 
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wearied almost beyond human endurance, is fast getting recog- 
nised as the sheep in wolf 3 clothing of debate. His tedious 
bleatings in this capacity have become a well-known feature 
of the House, and his immense capabilities for breaking up 
the conduct of serious business, and for rendering Parlia- 
mentary life tiresome and ridiculous, have been generously 
recognised and applauded by the Irish Members. Mr. Cony- 
beare’s letter, printed in the Times of Thursday, shows how 
complacent he is in his belief that he performed on Tuesday 
night a high and patriotic duty by his windy protest against 
treating the English Education Votes, already once fully dis- 
cussed this year, as non-contentious business. 

On Tuesday, it was close on 4 o'clock a.m. when pro- 
gress was reported, amid Home-rule cheers. The course of 
debate had been one which is not in the least reflected by the 
Parliamentary reports. A Member of Parliament, signing 
himself “ L.,” has, however, given the public, through a letter 
to the Times, some notion of the * wild incoherence ” of the 
proceedings. The House was nominally engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a money vote for public werks in Ireland. As a 
matter of fact, the Parnellites put up Member after Member 
to talk nonsense egainst time. Any sign of disapprobation or 
impatience at such conduct was howled down by the main 
body of the Irish, and the House was altogether given over to 
a degrading orgy of obstruction. Duiing the whole of the 
obstruction this week—and it has been rampant at every sitting 
—the ordinary Gladstonian Members and the ex-Ministers who 
lead them secm to have made no protest and expressed no dis- 
gust—for Mr. Morley’s mere votes with the Government were, 
in the absence of any spoken censure of his followers and 
allies, of Jittle avail—at the course pursued by the Irish 
faction, but have apparently been content to see the de- 
moralisation of the House go on unchecked. If the country fully 
realised what a night of mere obstruction actually means, they 
would never rest till the remedy was forced on P. rliament. 
Unfortunately, the reports in the newspapers convey no 
adequate picture of the scene. Why should not tie Times 
reproduce the record of one such night in full, nonsense and all ? 
A faithful photograph of the Touse in a state of Irish obstruc- 
tio would do more good than a hundred grave rebukes in 
indignant leading articles and angry letters. If people could 
find realistically reflected the rowdy shouts and jeers, the cries 
of * You shan’t do any English business,” *“* We are only be- 
ginning this game,” *“ You will have to knuckle down,” which, 
as “LL.” tells us, resounded through the House on Monday; if 
they could witness the stupid din, the wanton and degrading 
waste of time and energy, and listen in the very words to the 
petty twaddle, the senseless incoherence, and the maundering 
folly poured out by the Parnellite Members under the 
imposing title of the due ventilation of national grievances,— 
they would soon matk down those English and Scotch 
abettors of sach practices, over whom they can exercise 
control, and would condemn at the next Election all 
such persons to the Parliamentary extinction they merit. As 
it is, however, the country gets little or no idea of the real 
facts of an obstruction debate. The few words of sense in five 
hours of Parnellite maundering and ranting are laboriously and 
painfully extracted by the conscientious reporters, and set down 
as if they represented the general effect of the Irish share in 
the debate. In contrast to these are placed verbatim reports 
of the expostulations, explanations, and appeals of the Ministers, 
which in such a context look querulous, fussy, and weak, and 
leave on the reader the impression that those in charge of the 
House are not fit to manage it, and that if they had been more 
judicious, or firmer, or better tempered, or something different 
from what they were, they could have got the better of the 
obstructions. If people had the whole case before them, they 
would see for themselves the fearful difficulties of a Minister 
trying to get Supply through when opposed by eighty-six 
men utterly unscrupulous in their use of the forms of the 
House. In the great struggle between the Press and ihe 
House of Commons in the last century, one of the, means 
employed to bring the Commons to reason was the merciless 
publication of verbatim reports of the speeches of the rank 
and file of the Members. If such a plan were now adopted by 
the Times, the country would benefit immensely. A verbatim 
report of everything said, shouted, or screamed in the House of 
Commons last Monday night would be copied into every pro- 
Vincial newspaper in England, and would be read far and wide 
by the working classes. Now, those who know the working 
classes know how they hate above all things the introduction 
of low, ill-bred, unmannerly nonsense into politics, unrel'eved 


loathe the tactics of the bully, and obstruction is only Parlia- 
mentary bullying. If they once realised the truth, they would 
find a remedy far quicker and more efficacious than will any 
Procedure Committee of the House. 

Short, however, of such an uprising against ob-truction from 
the outside, it may be fairly surmised that the obstruction of 
last week will not be without its results on the future of 
Procedure Reform. Up till now, the Tory Party have not 
felt the pinch of obstruction, and have, on general Conser- 
vative principles, resisted the idea of reform. Now, we may 
feel certain they are beginning to see the advantages of the 
Closure; and if obstruction is continued, they will meet it 
at the least by the proposals of the Liberal section of the Pro- 
cedure Committee of last spring, pertaps by even more drastic 
measures. Nor would the difficulties of passing such a measure 
be really very great. Perhaps the eighty-six Parnellites, 
reinforced, it is possible, by Mr. Conybeare and Mr, Cossham, 
might, in order to allow the passage of new Standing Orders, 
have to be removed in the last resort by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. But since this was done for thirty Members on the 
passing of the Crimes Act, it is idle to suppose it could not 
be done for eighty. The idea, no doubt, is unpleasant to 
Members of the House, who cannot altogether resist the 
feeling of esprit de corps even in the case of a Parnellite; 
but they would, in the face of a deadlock, ba obliged 
to agree to it. To the country, such action would 
not be in the least distressing. Indeed, it would see 
with perfect composure the necessiry measures adopted for 
passing a Closure. The contention that the country would 
support a really heroic remedy is not mide as a mere supposi- 
tion. Even ia the North-East of England, even in loyal York- 
shire, the Gladstonians are learning with dismay that the 
working men are refusing to tolerate the Parnellite alliance, 
and are leaving the Libera!s to join their direct opponents— 
for, unfortunately, the working man will not readily join one 
section of his party in opposition to the rest, but prefers, if he 
thinks his old political connections wrong, to go bodily into 
the opposite camp. This is, no doubt, bad news for Liberal 
Unionists, as well as for Gladstonians; but it is certainly not 
without its bearing on the question of the possibilities of 
enacting the Closure. Further, we do not believe that if next 
Session Lord Randolph takes up the recommendation of the late 
Procedure Committee, public opinion will allow Sir William 
Harcourt to oppose the scheme without a loss of eredit which 
even he would shrink from incurring. Nor could Mr. Glad- 
stone discover a distinction which would enable him to desert 
his own cherished plans for the rehabilitation of the tone of 
that House which he regards as an institution little less than 
divine. If the Tories are only bold enough to face and lay 
the spectre of Obstruction, they will not only smooth their 
own path, but gain an immense amount of that gratitude on 
which our political parties have always so much to rely ata 
General Election. 


THE COMPARATIVE FAILURE OF OLD CATHOLICISM. 


—" meeting of the Syned of Old Catholics at Vienna on 
the 7th inst. excited but a faint interest among the 
liberal orthodox of Europe, serving, indeed, principally to re- 
mind them of a great disappointment. The hopes created by 
the movement ten years ago soared very high. It was 
believed then that a large and instructed section of the 
Roman Catholic world, alienated by the declaration of Papal 
infallibility as a dogma, were ready for open protest, if not for 
schism, and that the erudite divines, liberal priests, and pious 
laymen who called themselves Old Catholics might found a 
great Church, which for many Christian minds would possess 
two specially strong attractions, It would assert in their strongest 
form the claims of historic Christianity, the Christianity which 
reverences the early Church and has no contempt for the 
authority of tradition ; and it would be untainted by that spirit 
of localism which even the most localised of Churches admits 
to be at variance not only with the history, but with the 
essential principles and abiding genius of the Christian faith. 
Christianity, if trae, must be universal, and any form of it 
which is not visibly as true in one country as another, and as 
effective with the lower races as with the higher, must contain 
in it some ingredient of error. The Old Catholics address 
all mankind as freely as Rome herself does, profess, 
indeed, to be the Catholic Church; and a Catholicism 
retaining all dogmas, maintaining the old historic posi- 
tion, yet without Popery, would, it was hoped, attract 





by a touch of humour or asign of fair-play or pluck, They 


the liberal orthodox from all parts of the world, and 
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limit, if it did not overthrow, the authority of the Vatican, 
and the ascendency of the faction by which, it was alleged, 
that authority was being abused. The new Church might ally 
itself with the Greek Church, with the Church of England 
and its affiliated organisations, with any Church holding its 
own spiritual tenets, and gradually become a city of refuge 
for all who, with the Catholic temperament and faith in 
tradition, had yet an inability to believe in an earthly in- 
fallible interpreter of its meaning. There was even a hope 
in some quarters that, awed by such a secession, the Papacy 
itself would draw back, and either tolerate the seceders as 
merely a school of orthodox thought, or by resummoning the 
Council, which had not legally been dispersed, explain away 
the utterance which had given such offence. 

There was, so far as can yet be perceived, no foundation for 
any of these hopes. The Papacy adhered to the dogma in its 
entirety,—retracted nothing, explained nothing, made no con- 
cession, even in the way of tolerance, but passed on its way as 
if it had heard of no opposition. The Old Catholic Church, 
on the other hand, made no progress. A few men of the 
highest reputation for scholarship, orthodoxy, and saintly life 
adhered to it, and so did a number of cultivated minds in 
most countries, and here and there some scattered congrega- 
tions; but there was no popular movement in its favour, no 
secession of any large division of any Catholic people, no 
schism deserving to be considered of serious importance. 
Catholicism was not affected in the least. A calm and wise 
Pope succeeded the fanatic of genius who had summoned the 
Council ; but Leo XIII. is as Infallibilist as Pius IX., and after 
eight years, the Catholic Episcopate throughout the world, 
the most varied and widely diffused of all corporations in 
existence, teaches the dogma with one mouth. ITlere and 
there a prelate may still murmur discontent, or refuse 
a signature for which Rome can wait; but the Church 
asa Church is undivided and undisturbed. It is probable, 
indeed it is known, that the dogma prevented or delayed the 
conversion of many Protestants with Catholic inclinations, and 
for a time the opponents of Christianity in Catholic countries 
grew a little more bitter and satirical ; but its general effect 
upon Catholic peoples was absolutely ni/. So far as they had 
been Catholics before, they remained Catholics still, as ready 
to adhere to their priests—witness the result of the Kulturkampf 
in thoughtful Germany—as disposed in all matters of dispute 
to wait till Rome had spoken, and then obey. We cannot 
see in the recent action of the Papacy, or any recent struggle 
against its absolutism, so much as a trace of indirect influence 
exercised by Old Catholics. Except with a few cultivated 
minds, often, no doubt, among the finest minds in Europe, it 
is as if Dr. Dillinger had never existed. His influence may 
filter down, for all that, in silence, as the influence of many a 
great teacher has done; but as yet the Old Catholics are not 
in any country whatever a force to be reckoned with, even 
when the questions at issue are ecclesiastical or religious, 
They are a sect, greatly respected for character and piety— 
as Quakers are in England—and greatly in favour with 
all persons in authority, who either distrust or dislike 
the pretensions of Rome; but they are little noticed by the 
multitude, are not watched by opponents as dangerous, and 
though we see they complain in places of persecution, they 
are not attacked by the Roman world as it attacks when it has 
cause for fear, 

Differing in this from many of our most respected friends, 
we anticipated from the first the conclusion now so generally 
acknowledged to be true. As to the truth or falsehood of the 
dogma, it was for Rome, on the Roman theory, to decide that. 
We could not see then, and cannot see now, why the ascription 
of an interpreting power to an individual accepted by a Church 
as its mouthpiece, is 7 se more incredible than the ascription 
of the same power to the Church itself. Why not a Speaker 
as well as an Assembly, if the Assembly agrees that the 
Speaker is, for certain purposes, itself ? We could not see, and 
do not see, how a corporation of clergymen, sincerely holding 
the tenets held by the Roman priesthood, could reject the 
decision of a Council like the Council of the Vatican—which 
was to an unprecedented degree general, competent, and free of 
secular pressure—without abandoning Catholicism itself. And 
above all, we could not see, and cannot see, what there was in 
the dogma to shock, or in the resistance to it to attract, the 
masses of Catholic mankind. Nine-tenths of them had believed 
it in some sense before it was published, and did not clearly 
understand even the motive of the opposition, which, again, 
never went deep enough to stir their rather passive feelings. 


ht rrr iiia. 
the true Infallible, and not the Pope. Men do not qui 
in multitudes for trifles. Bach of the three py 
against Rome which have succeeded has been a real mak 
a revolt against doctrine, discipline, and organisation, a revolt 
patent to the very senses. The Albigense rejected Roma, 
teaching wholly, morality, we fear, included, and was — 
silenced by main force. The Lutheran made the Bible 
supreme, instead of the Church, and annihilated the authorit 
of the priesthood. The Agnostic makes reason supreme, a 
treats the priest as nearly a criminal, and entirely a senseless 
person. The Old Catholic, on the other hand, only pleads that 
the Church should remain as he holds the Church was and 
should not be injured by an innovation which to the unlettered 
Catholic seems no innovation at all. There is nothing separate 
in his teaching for the masses, with their broad and direct wa 
of looking at things, to take hold of; and, accordingly, they 
have not taken hold, and Old Catholicism has not become, as 
so many hoped it would, the Methodism of Rome. Its fate 
when Dr, Dollinger has passed away will probably be to merge 
itself in some larger body,—perhaps the English Church 
perhaps also the Greek. Rome will not pardon it without 
submission, for the dogma is now vital to the Papacy; the 
Old Catholics cannot submit without giving up their con. 
sciences ; and everything in their temperament, as well as in 
the tendency of their teaching, forbids them to stand alone as 
a mere sect, isolated from all the great Churches of the world, 
When they pass away, if they do pass, they will have had a 
fine history, but one which will have been, as regards their 
main object, less fructuous than even that of the half-forgotten 
Jansenists. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 


i the rush and roar of imperial politics and national news, 

in which the London newspapers and the London speak- 
ing and thinking public spend themselves, London itself and 
London interests are continually forgotten. The imperial city 
is, and, what is worse, is regarded as a muddle of parishes by 
its own citizens, and civic affairs are relegated to the parochial 
politician, and care for its welfare as a whole is lost in the 
multitude of caretakers. Were it not for this unfortunate 
condition of things, it would not have been possible for a paper 
like Mr. Westgarth’s on “The Reconstruction of London” to 
have been read at the meeting of the British Association without 
receiving more discussion by the London Press and the London 
public. It is probable, indeed, that were it not that Londonizs, 
in Carlylese, “an amorphous blotch,’ or, in the Cobbettian 
tongue, ‘“‘a huge wen,’ enormous, unorganised, and shape- 
less, the paper would never have been written. But 
having been written, it certainly is not creditable to the 
patriotism of the London Press that it should not have received 
more notice. It put forward a well-considered and definite 
plan for reconstructing London in such a way as to enable 
London to reap the benefit of its own unearned increment. At 
present, owing to the divided and distracted state of London, 
local government (except in parts of the privileged area 
of the City and in some of the new districts erected at enor- 
mous expense by the Metropolitan Board of Works), the whole 
unearned increment arising from the growth of London in size 
and value finds its way into the pockets of private landowners. 
The Duke of Grosvenor Square, the Duke of Russell Square, 
the Duke of Norfolk Street, the Earl of Cadogan Place, are 
enabled to build their palaces, to buy up whole counties, and 
to erect cathedrals and convents out of their privy purse, by the 
toil, the erections, and the increase of Londoners, who groan 
under enormous rates to keep the property of these and other 
noble dukes, earls, barons, baronets, and simple squires in good 
order and condition, without the smallest contribution from the 
owners. The whole of this unearned, or, as Mr. Westgarth 
prefers to call it, natural increment—though why natural it is 
hard to say, as the increase does not come from the gift of 
Nature, but from the exertion of man—might, if a little fore- 
sight had been exercised, if London had possessed a govern- 
ment which could exercise foresight on its behalf, have gone 
into the pockets of the toilers who created it. Moreover, 
instead of a London built without air-holes and ventilation, 
except those provided by chance, such as Hyde Park, and con- 
tinually falling over large areas into neglect and decay, we 
might have had a London always kept in good and tenantable 
repair. Instead of a disorderly London, each piece laid out with- 
out regard to any other piece, we might have had a London which 
would, indeed, in any case be a mighty maze, but not without a 
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plan. The municipalisation of land in towns is the obvious 
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remedy. It is one already adopted to a certain limited extent 


py the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, and the extension of which 
js strenuously advocated by many people. But it is a remedy 
which, as Mr. Westgarth has pointed out, has at present 
resulted mainly in a large increase of debt, and the consequent 
parden of rates on the townsmen, without any very substantial 
benefit. He might also have added that outrageous sums of 
ublic money have passed into the hands of private individuals 
for many municipal improvements, especially in the area of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. But even if carried out on the 
largest scale and with the most beneficial results elsewhere, 
the municipalisation of the land is impossible in London, 
because there is no Municipality to municipalise it. Nor, after 
the last two elections in London, does there seem to be much 
hope of a Municipality being created. The present muddle 
seems destined to a new lease of life for at least a Parlia- 
mentary generation, and it is impossible to tell when the 
London voter will begin to regard London itself with an intel- 
ligent interest. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Westgarth proposes to attempt by private 
enterprise what is certainly hopeless for the present as a public 
work. He proposes to start a limited Company or Trust, with 
ten millions of nominal capital, of which a small portion—he 
does not appear, from the summary in the newspapers, to siy how 
much—would be paid up, the advantage being that a satisfactory 
dividend could be paid cn the called-up capital without a large 
charge to begin with. The shares were, however, to b2 of 
large individual amount, so as to secure responsible share- 
holders. The Company would then borrow from the public 
on the security of its uncalled capital. It was then to indulge 
in large schemes of reconstruction, which were to be recouped 
not by selling the fee-simple or granting long terms for building 
leases, but by the natural increase of rents, the term of thirty 
years being the estimated period in which the natural increment 
would make itself felt. But as the reconstruction schemes would 
be impossible if any individual owner were to refuse to sell 
ata fair price, the Trust was to get a private Act giving it 
compulsory powers of purchase. It was also to have a con- 
tingent power of rating. In return, its own dividends were to be 
settled by agreement with the Government. The Government 
and Municipality—but what Municipality? surely not the 
City Corporation, the Metropolitan Board of Works, or the 
Vestries ?—were to have a veto on any proposed scheme of 
improvement, and were to have representatives on the Board 
of Management. “A further condition would be that in its 
possibly large expropriations, the Trust should, as far as prac- 
ticable, offer siteholders, upon fair agency terms, the option of 
co-operation, instead of expropriation.” The obvious criticism 
on this scheme is that it would add either to the number of 
the bodies which divide and reign over us, or to the number of 
those which divide and plunder us. It would be either a new 
Board of Works, or a new Company with powers like Water and 
Gas Companies. But in the present state of things this is in- 
evitable. The proposed Trust would not be open to the same 
objections as Gas and Water Companies if the Government and 
public bodies were represented on its Board, and if its dividends 
were limited to a fixed amount, or fixed at the discretion of, say, 
the Board of Trade. Nor would it be merely another Board 
of Werks. It would do what the Metropolitan Board cannot 
do, namely, itself carry out the improvements it designed ; it 
would devote its whole tim? and attention to the one work of 
reconstruction ; and lastly, it would not be regarded with the 
general suspicion which attaches to the Metropolitan Board 
under its present absurd constitution. The main difficulty of 
the scheme would be to obtain the necessary Parliamentary 
powers, If the private Act were opposed by the Metropolitan 
Board, the Vestries, or the landowners, it is to be feared that 
Parliamentary expenses would prove fatal to it. The proposal 
to give powers of rating to the Trust is one which of itself 
would be fatal. But as Mr. Westgarth speaks of it as a 
contingency never likely to be realised, it can hardly be 
considered an essential part of the scheme, and it is one which 
could well be dropped. If a good Board be formed which 
would itself become liable for a large proportion of the capital, 
we see no reason why the scheme should not be carried out. 
The only point that we confess 2 do not understand is how 
the Company is to give Londoners the benefit of the unearned 
increment. If the rents of the improved portions are to be 
below the market rate, how are they to be fixed, and who is to 
get the benefit of them? If they are to be at the market rate, 
to whom is the surplus profit to go? Is it all to be expended 
in improvements, or is it to be held in trust for London in 
general ; and if so, how? We should like a clear explana- 





tion of this matter. But in any case, the reconstruction 
of large areas of London by a disinterested and intelligent body, 
with a single eye to the public benefit, and without adding to 
the public burdens, is well worth an effort, and we wish Mr. 
Westgarth all success in it. 








EVIL UNSELFISHNESS. 

OGMAS are the bones of religion, and positive law is the 

backbone of morality, Those rather priggish though 
perfectly true apophthegms, now becoming rather unpopular, 
but hereafter to revive, recurred to us strongly when reading, a 
fortnight since, the evidence given at the inquest on Mr. J. S. 
Lowe, the Manchester merchant, who was found dead on August 
2lst in the railway-carriage near Leicester. A pistol-shot had 
been heard after the train left Bedford, with Mr. Lowe alone in his 
compartment, but no attention was paid to it, and the body was 
taken out of the carriage at Leicester quite dead, in such a 
position that he must have been shot by a weapon held some 
inches from his head, with torn coat, broken umbrella, and 
revolver lying on the footway outside the carriage-door. The 
police started a theory of murder, for which there was little 
evidence, except the condition of the clothes and umbrella, the 
fact that the pistol had not touched his skin, and the existence 
of a letter from Mr. Lowe, telling his wife that he had collected 
£1,200 in London, though no such sum was found. Of the truth of 
the statement in the letter there was no proof ; indeed, it is certain 
the money was not collected on the alleged day, and though there 
will doubtless be a careful civil trial, in which new facts may come 
to light and may entirely change the aspect of the case, the 
balance of opinion in Manchester is that Mr. Lowe, who owed some 
£11,000 which he was unable to pay in proper time, killed him- 
self to secure some heavy insurances for his creditors and his 
family, having first carefully arranged a little drama calculated 
to raise a suspicion that he had been murdered, strong enough to 
compel the insurance offices to pay the money. He, it is rea- 
sonably supposed, had written the letter, torn his coat, broken 
his umbrella, and dropped his pistol outside, all with a deliberate 
intent to defraud, or rather, perhaps, in his own mind, to 
coerce the insurance offices, which are, as a rule, not liable in 
the event of suicide. There will be a much more careful inquiry 
yet than any the Coroner could institute, and we have no in- 
tention of prejudicing the case; but as yet, the published 
evidence at the inquest almost forces the conclusion of suicide 
—though, we are bound to add, the jury who heard it returned an 
open verdict—and if it really were one, what a wonderful psycho- 
logical problem is presented for consideration? Here we havea 
man not only distinctly sane —unless, indeed, we accept the un- 
historic supposition that every suicide is a lunatic—but rather 
unusually clever, who could think out a sensational drama 
nearly as well as Mr. Wilkie Collins, and coolly trust his un- 
instructed intelligence to frame one which should mislead the 
trained intelligence of the police. Having determined on death, 
he deliberately, while, as it were, dying—for all his preparations 
would have been ridiculous if he had repented—worked ont a 
colossal deception, whereby £14,000 which would have belonged 
to insurance offices was transferred to his creditors and family, 
and then slew himself, committing both crimes for the sake of 
other people. He may, in his own judgment, have benefited by 
death, for we suppose every suicide has in his mind a theory that 
in the grave, or in the mercy of God—which, poor man, if it exists 
at all, is operative here as well as there—he will find escape 
from the evil with which his imagination tortures him; but he 
could not benefit personally by the fraud, must rather have 
suffered from the sense that he was even in dying committing 
crime. He could not receive the money or keep the money, 
could not, in fact, benefit by it in any way, except possibly by 
retaining a reputation for ultimate solvency which at such a 
moment could hardly have pressed on him as a strong tempta- 
tion. He must have been actuated mainly by the feeling for 
others which theologians call “altruism,” and which there is a 
soppy kind of opinion afloat will one day, when all the dogmas 
have been buried, and belief is only the Hindoo bhakti, an 
attitude of mind aiways meritorious, whatever its object, will 
make the best possible substitute for a positive moral law. In 
this case it made no substitute at all. Mr. Lowe, on the theory 
placed before the Coroner, threw away his life and his rectitude 
from a purely, or almost purely, unselfish motive, stealing 
money, if he did steal it, without an idea of ever benefiting in 
person by the theft. Altruism, in fact, supplied a dominant 





motive, as if cultivated, we agree with the fanatics of the theory, 
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it usually or very often would do, but rather concealed from the 
man who felt the motive than revealed to him, the immorality 
of the resulting act. 

The presumption that every criminal is an egotist—-a pre- 
sumption which completely dominated so keen an observer 
as Charles Reade —is so fixed in the British mind that a clever 
counsel could, we imagine, by presenting ably the idea we have 
presented roughly, greatly perplex the average British jury- 
man. Mr. Lowe, he would say, could not have been at once 
bad and good, a self-murderer and a fraudulent breaker of 
bargains, and a man careful in his very despair of his creditors 
and his family. Such a character is impossible out of a story- 
book, and as murder is not shut out by the evidence, though 
no murderer is visible, murdered poor Mr. Lowe must have 
been. Yet, thongh suicide for others’ sake is uncommon, and 
it is unusual to break the Eighth Commandment knowingly in 
the act of dying, a little reflection would teach the jurymen that 
criminality for the sake of others is by no means unfrequent. 
Half the adulteries committed in the world have altruism for a 
leading motive. Not a year passes without a case or two of 
murder committed by a mother, sometimes even by a father, 
upon children in order that they, entering sinless upon 
another world, may escape the miseries the parent has en- 
dured, or, it may be, has fancied to exist, in this. Every 
corporation which has tolerated crime has had in it men who 
perpetrated the crimes solely for the sake of others. In the too 
celebrated Sheffield case, Broadhead may have identified himself 
with the saw-grinders till his identity was almost lost; yet it is 
certain that he ordered no execution for his own advantage, and 
benefited personally by no crime, while his action, as we 
remarked at the time, was but a repetition of the action of 
many a Churchman of the Middle Ages, or later. Ravaillac 
hoped nothing for himself from the death of Henri Quatre, and 
Orsini blew up an innocent multitude solely for the sake of 
men whose consequent enfranchisement he could never hope to 
witness. Unselfishness, in fact, with him was a passion leading 
to direct defiance of the moral law, as no doubt it has also led 
with some of the nobler Nihilists, who have occasionally been 
guilty not only of assassination, but of the mean offence of 
theft, in order that other Russians might benefit by their use 
of resources so obtained. Many of the patriots and terrorists of 
history have been criminals led to crime by altruistic feeling. 
Indeed, actuaries say that the crime attributed to Mr. Lowe, 
specially strange as it is because committed in the moment 
before death,is by no means unique, and that many a reported case 
of “heart-disease”? might be fonght by the insurers as suicide 
committed to make a family secure, if it were not so inconvenient 
and impolitic to make the public suspect the insurance offices of 
litigiousness. The truth is, unselfishness is only self-suppression, 
and though self-suppression is so rare that the world perforce 
admires it, its value as a working motive of morality really 
depends upon its object. An Indian Yogi suppresses self to 
perfection, and is only a brute after all. The object may be bad or 
indifferent, or the product, as in the wonderful case of the peni- 
tential nuns, whose self-suppression lasts through life, and seems 
{o common men incredible or insane, tke result of an illusion. 
he pursuit of nobleness for oneself, though in some sort a 
seliishness, is a far safer guide; and obedience to a law from 
above, if only you cau get one, safer still. Christ, in that lofty 
teaching of altruism in which he seems to say that it coutained 
the whole law, prefaced it with a command that is really the most 
tremendous modiiication of the subsequent precept, reducing it 
sometimes and in special cases, as when the community inflicts 
punishment, to a’shadow. In practice, altruism is very apt, 
man being unable to love all men equally, to become devo- 
tion to those who are near, and this may almost as easily 
develop crime as virtue. ‘These fathers of families,” said the 
French statesman, “are capable of anythirg,” and certainly 
they are very often capable of preferring their children to an 
obedience to the inflexible moral law. ‘“ My child was being 
robbed,” says Lady Mason, ‘so to protect him I forged a will.” 
The idea which to so many men, including most of the new 
Radicals, seems so superior to Christianity, is after all a very 
flabby one, giving but little help in action, and that little only 
when interpreted by a less uncertain motive of human conduct. 





TWO ELECTRIC-BOATS. 
— since the great expansion of electrical engineering 
which has been the chief scientific feature of the last ten 
years, the world has been eagerly locking for some practical 
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application of electricity to the navigation of the sea, Th, 
notion of a boat in which, without any of the tiresome work of 
production, the motive-power shall le ready for use at q 
momeat’s notice; of a force which, like the spirits that Obey 
an enchanter, shall be able, with no. more trouble than the 
turning of a handle, to give that greatest proof of man’s Victory 
over matter—the phenomenon of regular motion without life— 
is fascinating beyond expression. Steam, indeed, can be made 
powerful enough and swift enough for the wildest desires; but 
it works with noise, only after a tiresome period of generation 
and is too imperious a demon to await man’s own time, be” 
must be set to work as soon as called into existence,—cannot be 
conjured into a trance for days or mouths to await his behest, 
It will not wait silent and costless, but while waiting spends, 
Electricity applied to traversing water, on the other hand, 
means almost the enchanted boat of Shelley’s dream,—a boat 
that might sail in silent strength “where never mortal 
pinnace glided,” and which would ever be ready to obey its 
master’s will. It really seems as if the discovery had at last been 
made, and as if the problem of a practical application of elec. 
tricity to navigation had been solved. Oa Monday, the ‘ Volta,’ 
a steel-built screw launch, crossed and recrossed the Channel 
between Dover and Calais, propelled solely by electricity stored 
in the batteries which she carried with her. The ‘ Volta’ is 87 ft, 
long, and with a breadth of beam of nearly 7 ft. She is fitted 
with an electric battery of sixty-cne cells, which, before her 
voyage, was charged by a dynamo on shore at Dover. Her 
motors are so arranged that she can be propelled at a slow,a 
medium, or a fast pace, at will. ‘These differences of speed, the 
starting, and the stopping, and the backing of the vessel, 
are all regulated with one switch. When the accumulators 
are once charged, the man who controls this switch can, 
without other aid, and without the burden of fuel or 
dangers of fire, so long as the energy lasts make the boat 
take him where he wills. ‘The actual voyage showed that 
the vessel could fulfil her constructor’s utmost expectations. So 
smoothly and so noiselessly did the ‘ Volta’ move, that a sea-gull 
asleep upon the water did not perceive her approach, and one of 
her crew was actually able to stretch out his hand and seize 
the bird as the boat stole by on its silent way. (The temptation 
must have been irresistible; but how like man it was to seizea 
creature quite happy, quite peaceful, and quite useless for food !) 
The pace made on the journey to Calais does not seem to have 
been very great; but on coming homeward, a speed of fourteen 
miles was at one time attained, the screw at that time making 
one thousand revolutions a minute. Tven after the fifty miles’ 
voyage, made in eight hours and a quarter, and with a crew of ten 
persons, a considerable amount of motive-power still remained 
unexhausted. 


If this voyage, as, indeed, it seems to have been, is the begin- 
ning of a wide application of electrizity to the propulsion of 
boats, what a vista of change is opened up! How much increased 
will be the safety of the passengers when the great American 
liners can have their boats slung rendy for emergency, not only 
stored with the necessaries of life, but with the means of pro- 
pelling the boats in safety to land! A boat from a shipwreck 
which can go ten miles an hour, if -only for a couple of 
days, will have six times the chance of getting to shore 
or of being picked up that a rowing or sailing boat can 
have, or even of a steam-launch with plenty of coal, 
—for the electricity cannot be put out by a wave, as 
can the fires of the engine. If electric-ships could be 
stored for a voyage of two or three months, and there is 
little doubt that the means for such storage will be devised in 
time—for science, when it has conquered in kind, seldom fails 
to conquer in degree—how glorious would be the opportunity 
for river exploration! The traveller with his fleet of electric- 
boats will thread the waterway of the Amazon and of the 
thousand tributeries that swell its stream, far more easily and 
far more safely than now. If the example of the sea-gull 
on Monday is to be a precedent, how greatly will the naturalist 
and the sportsman be indebted to the boat that will take them 
without alarm within capture distance of the quarry! But for 
mere private pleasure, for the lakes and rivers of Ungland, the 
electric-boat will perhaps give the greatest boon of all, The 
Thames need no more be befouled by the smoking, panting, 
shrieking steamer, aud people will be able to enjoy in 
full the quiet and charm of river-life when the birds 
and beasts will have been reassured at the supersession 
of the steam-launch by its even, gliding, noiseless rival. 
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To those who live by rivers or lakes, or by the sea, 


and who like to go farther than oars can take them, and 
with more precision than sails allow, but to whom a steam- 
Jaunch is aa impossibility, an electric-boat that needs no trained 
stoker and fireman will be the greatest of delights. But who 
shal! say that if steam is once driven from the smaller craft it 
will uot also be ab undoned in the larger; and that we may not 
see the new motive-forc2 used for the Transatlantic ferry, the 
great jronclads filling their accumulators instead of their coal- 
pankers, and the latest sensation for the evening newspapers, 
the lack of protection existing for the dynamos at Aden or in 
the Pacific ? 

Yet, full of food for the imagination as is the cruise of the 
‘Volta,’ the interest of her performance is entirely eclipsed by 
the extraordinary record of a marine invention that has reached 
us from New York. The wonderful dream of Jules Verne,-of a 
ship that would sail beneath the sea with men inside, and navi- 
gate in secret the unseen depths of the ocean, has actually 
been realised. A boat has been constructed at New York which 
has, remaining submerged for half an hour, explored the bed of 
the Hudson. And she has done more than merely sink like a 
diving-bell ; she has made her way beneath the waves, and 
plunging below at one spot, has reappeared at a mile’s distance. 
This wonderful little vessel, bearing the sinister name of the 
‘Peacemaker,’ is intended primarily as a torpedo-boat. It may, 
however, be safely predicted that commerce, science, and pleasure 
will soon claim their share in the marvellous invention. The 
‘Peacemaker’ is 30 ft. long, has 74 ft. depth of hold, and 8} ft. 
breadth of beam. Those who remember the description of the 
‘Nautilus’ in Jules Verne’s romance, will seem to recognise old 
friends in the dome for the pilot, which protrudes above the top 
of the boat, aud the turret hatchway by which the interior is 
reached. In addition to an ordinary rudder for lateral 
guidance, there are on the sides, near the stern, horizontal 
rudders which enable the pilot to steer upwards or down- 
wards at will, and for the same purpose there are also 
water-tanks that can be filled and emptied to raise or sink the 
vessel, A gauge is ingeniously devised for indicating the depth 
reached, while an incaudescent electric-lamp furnishes the neces- 
sary light. Compressed air is stored “in 6-in. pipes running 
round the interior,” and it is asserted that by a chemical device 
the air in the hold can be purified in sach a way that the crew 
could exist for some time without a fresh supply. This all 
sounds very like the craft commanded by Captain Nemo; but it is 
the acconnt given by the reporters of the New York Herald and 
of the New York Times, who each, but on different days, wit- 
nessed the performance of the boat, the former actually being 
on board during a submarine trip, the latter watching from the 
shore. The Iferald reporter tells us that his sensations when 
beneath the sea for nineteen minntes were nothing different 
from those experienced in the engine-room of an ordinary 
steamer, and that a slight pitch forward was the only indica- 
tion that the ‘Peacemaker’ was making her dive to five 
fathoms below the surface of the Hudson. The reporter 
of the New York Times watched the boat from the shore. He 
saw the strange, low-lying vessel, with its pilot’s dome and 
turret entrance jnst emerging from the water, cast off 
from the quay, “ drift rapidly up the river for a few hundred 
yards, and then suddenly disappear beneath the waves.” 
Strange to say, the troubling of the waters which marked the 
disappearance of the boat soon subsided, and there was ina 
short time nothing to show the direction in which the ‘ Peace- 
maker’ was silently stealing beneath the water. It was half an 
hour before she reappeared a mile away, just floating along the 
surface of the river. If we remember rightly, Captain Nemo 
revenged himself upon the perfidious nation which not only 
destroyed the ‘ Vengeur,’ but actually proved she never was 
sunk, by tactics of submarine ramming. Apparently the 
‘Peacemaker’ is not built for such exploits. She carries, how- 
ever, two torpedoes joined by a chain, and “ fastened to corked 
magnets, which will attach themselves to the iron or steel 
Sheathing of a vessel to be destroyed,” and which can, when the 
boat is oat of harm’s way, be fired by electricity. To show that 
the boat is not so dangerous a craft as might be expected, and 
that even if anything were to go wrong in the machinery, so as 
to prevent her upward movement when she had’ once sunk 
below the surface, her crew recently took her 50 ft. down, and 
then came to the surface without her, leaving the boat to be 
afterwards “raised by a derrick.” If this is true, it will 
certainly give more confidence of escape to those who attempt 








such voyages than could, under the circumstances, be very well 
expected. What the motive-power is by which this terrible little 
vessel goes on her deadly errands under the sea has been kept 
a complete secret,—a secret, however, which we may suppose 
will soon be offered for sale to the English Government, as the 
Power likely to give most for an engine of naval warfare. 

The possibilities of extra destruction of life and property in 
time of war are by no means so wonderful or so interesting to 
contemplate as are the opportunities of discovery that must 
follow if submarine navigation has really been accomplished. 
It is not stated whether the ‘Peacemaker’ has a window in her 
sides, as had the ‘ Nautilus;’ but it may be assumed that if she 
had not, one can easily be made. Through that window, how 
vast and how new a world will be visible! Fancy the great 
sharks, the huge cuttle-fish, and all the monsters of the deeper 
sea that will come to stare in, and flatten their snouts against 
the glass, attracted by the blaze of the electric hight from within ! 
How enchanting the sight for the voyager who first visits the 
deeps where the Spanish treasure-fleets are sunk, and where the 
galleons, as they break up, throw their freight of gold ingots on 
the ocean floor! How weird a vision to navigate the clear, gray- 
green, unfathomed abysses of the Italian lakes; to see what 
strange things lurk beneath the 3,000 ft. of water that lie below 
the surface of Como, or to cleave the sapphire waters of the 
Genevan lake! How enchanting to steer through the coral 
groves of the Pacific; to trace the course of continents long 
submerged; to float amid the palaces of cities overwhelmed, or 
by those drowned churches where the tides still ring the bells to 
service; to explore the beds of the Thames, the Tiber, or of the 
Rhine, or any marine inle-—we may find Pharaoh’s chariots 
yet—and note how they have worn their courses throngh the 
rock, and what traces of ancient races and forgotten kings the 
imperial streams yet secretly retain! To do all this sounds like 
romance; but unless two New York reporters have combined to 
contrive the biggest hoax the world has seen for many a year, 
this and more than this will some day—perhaps a day very little 
distant—be possible for those who are rich enouzh to own a 
submarine yacht. 





SHERIDAN AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 
HE steady popularity of Sheridan’s comedies, the unfailing 
interest they excite, are not in themselves surprising, 
even in a day of essentially bad taste like the present ; but they 
snggest the reflection that two otherwise important sections of 
society may be omitted from the ranks of the play-going public 
without being perceptibly missed. Merely “smart” people do 
not care about Sheridan—notwithstanding that they went to 
see him “revived ” with the aid of street architecture, upholstery, 
and candle-sunffers, for it was curiosity, not taste, that took 
them there—the one thing needful to them is novelty, and 
they cannot get it in The Rivals or The School for 
Seandal. Young people in general do not care for Sheridan ; 
his brilliant wit, like his worldly wisdom, is a little too 
much for them; the absence of the romantic element is dis- 
tasteful to them—it is like reading George Meredith— 
though they probably do not thus account to themselves for 
finding his plays uninteresting. Sheridan’s lovers, as lovers, 
cannot be taken seriously for a moment, and young people 
like a good deal of seriousness about lovers. Not all the wit 
that runs through the immortal comedies, with the crackle and 
suap of hedge-firing, can reconcile them to a Maria, or a Julia, 
or a Falkland, or will mike them overlook the unnaturalness of 
the situations, which does not trouble the mature play-goer, 
especially if he knows his Sheridan by heart, and goes to the 
play to study the various settings of the familiar gems. To him 
the enjoyment of the comedies is complete ; he is satisfied with 
their “ingenuity and artifice ;” he likes to recall and compare 
the Sir Peters and Sir Anthonys, the Lady Teazles and the 
Mrs. Malaprops, the Charles Surfaces and the “ Fighting Bobs” 
whom he has seen in the course of his play-going existence, 
and although he is not free from the general prejudice in favour 
of the past—particularly strong in things dramatic—he is 
keenly interested in the rising representatives of those famous 
typical personages. 

To play-goers of this kind, the performance of Tie Rivals at 
the Strand Theatre cannot fuil to be satisfactory. Mr. Edward 
Compton, reversing the usual order of things, has brought a 
provincial company to the Metropolis, a company trained in his 
ways, and knowing those of each other, and whose acting is 
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easy and harmonious. The rationality of this method com- 
mends itself to the non-theatrical but play-going mind, which 
is apt to be disagreeably affected by the jerky incongruity pro- 
duced by the haphazard association of a “star” with his satellites, 
especially in the case of plays which do not possess novelty, and 
for that reason do not excite curiosity so effectually as to avert 
criticism. On the whole, the Compton Uomedy Company is a 
singularly good one, and it boasts in particular a Sir Anthony 
Absolute of remarkable merit in the person of Mr. Lewis Bail. 
The part of Falkland is one so ungracious, so preposterous, so 
unsympathetic, and so unnecessary, that one always pities the 
actor to whose lot it falls, and augurs well of the future of the 
man who contrives to make it endurable. Mr. Blakiston is 
a more than bearable Falkland; he does not whine, he is 
not the snarling cur some otherwise clever actors make 
him; he is frankly ill-tempered, and he palliated the absurdity 
of Falkland’s conversion, in surely the most ridiculous 
ending to which a play was ever brought, as the present 
writer has never seen it palliated until now. Miss Elinor 
Aickin makes an excellent Mrs. Malaprop, effecting her “nice 
deraugement of epitaphs” without the emphasis and the pro- 
voking preliminary pause which spoil the effect, and belie the 
author’s meaning. Mr. Valentine does not do justice to him- 
self in his Captain Absolute, partly because he is too nervous 
aud too anxious in the character of that. audacious practical 
joker and bold conspirator in the cause of love and dis- 
obedience, and partly because, out of the many costumes of the 
period which “ Beverley ” might have worn, he has selected a 
strikingly ugly one. He is too much perplexed in the famous 
scene in which Sir Anthony draws the imaginary picture of Miss 
fianguish; he might never have seen his father in a passion 
before, to judge from the lack of readiness which he exhibits. 
He is very much better in the scene of the duel with that “ devil 
of a fellow, fighting Bob.” 

That Miss Virginia Bateman (Mrs. Compton) is not the 
Lydia Languish of this well-acted, well-mounted performance 
of The Rivals, is much to be regretted, for the part of the 
romantic, warm-hearted, petulant, whimsical Lydia, with her 
delightful half-consciousness of her own absurdity, suits 
her to perfection. Miss Virginia Bateman’s acting of this 
part has always reminded the present writer of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins's definition, in “ No Name,” of the proper 
mode and manner of Lydia Languish. Her simplicity, 
drollery, and coquetry in the delightful scene in which 
Lydia discovers that “there is to be no elopement after all,” 
and that happiest of all burlesque lovers’ quarrels takes place 
between Captain Absolute and herself, because he is not 
‘* Beverley,” and the course of their true love has only to run per- 
fectly smooth, impress themselves upon the memory, and make 
this accomplished actress always missed in the part. She is, 
however, replaced by a handsome young lady (Miss Dora 
Vivian), of whom much good may safely be predicted in the 
future, and who, in spite of a slightly foreign accent, makes a 
charming Lydia. 

Mr. Edward Compton, as Bob Acres, has certain physical 
advantages to contend with; he is too handsome for the part, 
just as he is too graceful for that of Tony Lumpkin. But it 
must be acknowledged that he endeavours with considerable 
success to counteract these gifts of Nature. By certain 
expressions of face, and still more by his intonation, and curious 
twists and turns of a dry and characteristic humour, he 
frequently reminds the spectator of his father, whose equal 
se are not likely, to see; but there is nothing imitative about 
him. He is an artist with decided views, and he adheres to 
them in the face of some fault-finding. His Bob Acres is not 
to the taste of some people, who hold that his “ oath referential, 
or sentimental swearing,” is too sententiously done. But these 
objectors forget that “ Fighting Bob” has invented all his own 
oaths, is very proud of that solitary mental effort, and always 
produces them not impulsively, but with a view to their effect. 
‘The brief interjectionary manner would not be true to the in- 
tention at all, and the ponderous-affirmatory method is very 
hamorous. In his acting of the part of Squire Acres of 
Clodpole Hall, Mr. Compton has had to modify the roystering 
element in deference to modern ideas, and he does that by 
overshadowing it with the cowardly element. This is precisely 
what Sheridan would do, if he were among us now, and had to 
write up the part, to date. Many excellent actors have made 
Bob Acres intentionally mischievous in the scene in which his 
description of the doings of the fair Julia down in Devonshire 








arouse the morbid jealousy and distrust of Falkland; but 

Compton avoids the inconsistency of making Bob malin vs 
one occasion aud a booby on every other. Hig Bob pes 
is fully equal to his Charles Surface; he invests the tend 
extravagance of Sheridan’s delightful creation—a dunce = 
never opens his lips but an epigram pops out of them—with ri 
much quaint individuality as he gives to the high comedy of the 
gentlemanly rake, whose feather-head is compensated for by his 
generous impulses, his gentle heart, his dash, and his deme 


EAUX BONNES. 

AY FLY do not the coughers of England “in their thousands” 

go to the loveliest of spas, where sulphurous water 
with a dozen other mineral ingredients expressly suited to 
fortify the lungs, is to be had in the pleasantest environment 9 
To the hibernators of Pau, Eaux Bonnes is known for its 
beauty ; but London doctors ignore the place, and no English 
chemist, no Anglican “ Temple,” no lawn-tennis or fox-terriers, 
are found there. These necessaries would doubtless appear if 
the remedial effect of these powerful and unique springs was 
realised. One hot day lately, the present writer, surveying the 
“ports” of the Pyrenees, dim and grey in the quivering air, 
from the terrace at Pau, resolved to see Eaux Bonnes in the full 
swiog of its season, with hope for cooler breezes though there 
was little snow visible on the great fangs of the Pic du Midi, 
As we steamed up the stiff rise of the Val d'Ossau to Laruns, 
its capital, the Spanish wind, with its hints of Africa, blew hot 
breaths against our baked train. Even at the gate of the 
higher mountains, the station thermometer marked 96° in 
the shade. But the ways of the country are suave and easy, 
and not too costly for calm and conscience. The landau which 
took us up a thousand feet in three-quarters of an hour, ran 
as smoothly along the zigzags on the flank of the torrent-scored 
mountaiz as in Hyde Park. A turn, and we were cracking 
whips up the garden of Eaux Bonnes, an oblong platform on 
three sides of which tall hotels form the new village. To the 
right, the beech forest falls like a curtain, almost resting on the 
storied houses ; in front, it opens massive folds, and on clear days 
reveals grey-headed precipices streaked with snow. But more 
often the vapours from the Atlantic trail in phantom wreaths 
among the green walls of forest, and drawing up slowly above 
their terraces, open fitfully to reveal the vast battlements of the 
Pic du Ger, or are torn aside by the spears of La Latte. 'Thereis 
little enthusiasm of climbing among the frequenters of Eaux 
Bonnes; izards are still sometimes to be seen within two 
or three hours’ walk, and a bear was killed near a village of 
the Val d’Ossau the day we travelled through it. Edelweiss 
grows unbunted at no great height, and greater rarities dare to 
flourish safe from tourists. Spanish and I'rench taste, of 
course regnant at Eaux Bonnes, is satisfied by the great baskets 
of golden arnica and medicinal gentian sold on the steps of the 
rooms where the sick folk congregate to drink and digest their 
dose of the powerful Source Vieille, and to go through their 
duties of gargling, douching, and “ pulverisation.” It is of obliga- 
tion that patients should walk a good deal; but walking is not 
understood as in England. There are miles of perfectly kept 
broad terraces laid out round the spurs of the mountains, along 
which slippered men and high-heeled women stroll, and cough, 
and spit, ad libitum. Rivulets are rushing everywhere to join 
the roaring Valentin that falls in headlong cascades below the 
village. Alpine plants that would be the glory of a rock-garden 
at home fringe every cleft, so that the distances of noble mountain 
and the foregrounds are equally delightful. Eaux Bonnes can 
hold some three thousand visitors, and over ten thousand take 
their turn of cure during the summer months, so assiduously 
drinking that the springs are leased for nearly £6,000 a year. If 
we leave the mob, within two or three miles are quaint old villages 
where the Ossalois retain with little change customs that were 
in force when the valley was almost a republic, and the head 
men, or jurats, only accepted the suzerainty of their Vicomte 
on condition that he maintained their “ fors.”” Aas and Assouste 
were fortitied towns before the King of Navarre gave the name 
of “ Bonnes ” to the waters which cured him of his wounds after 
the Battle of Pavia. Each house of these old villages is like a 
citadel; outer walls, loopholed, enclose a court, where in the 
winter the stock now on the pasturages are housed. Few of 
these strongholds are less than a hundred years old. At 
Assouste the chapel floor is paved with the tombs of the De 
Livrons, seiynewrs. Their decrepit castle is now possessed 
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by a crone who might be Elspeth of “The Antiquary,” as 
she sits in the chamber of deas, and among her sausages 
and garden forage tells a ghastly tale of how and why 
the last De Livron was hanged by his people. Still, 
the principles of ’93 have less sway on the Basque and 
Qssalois slopes than elsewhere. There may be need of newer 
lights in forest and water economy, but the habit of thrift and 
labour endures. The hardy women may be met carrying down 
great blocks of frozen snow from the heights, or spinning better 
thread on their distaffs than steam-jennies can turn out. The 
very excellence of the Eaux Bonnes arrangements proves a sense 
of gentle and willing order. The absence of disagreeable noise 
is notable, though on a Sunday the central square is alive with 
sound, and the holy days begin early. The strong, sweet 
church bell tolls from 5 o’clock for half-hourly masses. The 
goat-herd announces the presence of his sleek flock by shrill 
airs on his pipes. In the afternoon, men and women gather in 
groups, some in half, some in full, Ossalois costume. Scarlet 
vests and jackets for the men, a long scarf belting their black 
breeches, thick white knitted gaiters, and the Gascon béret. 
The women also wear black gaiters fitting so low on the 
instep that stockings are dispensed with, bright kerchiefs, 
and the red or black hood which covers their head 
and shoulders. A blind fiddler, and a performer on an 
archaic something between a lyre and a banjo, establish 
themselves well within the line where the shadow cuts the 
dazzling light on the street, and with much play of elbows, 
nodding heads, and stamping feet, jerk out jig-tunes suited to 
each phase of the fun. Presently a ronde of young men forms 
in the crowd, and rhythmically, with great accuracy of step but 
with a certain shyness, they dance before the critical elders 
and women. aces for boys and for donkeys follow, and 
one for women bearing on their heads great water-pots, which 
sometimes ends in a crash of pottery and laughter. The chief 
merriment ensued when, tilting from a cart at a bucket swung 
high in the air, player after player received its contents, and 
slunk away soused in water. But the main sport of the day, 
when its heat was past, was the mountain race. Some half- 
dozen runvers, at a signal-shot, flashed down the steep drop 
towards the white tumbling river below the village, over the 
bridge, along the hanging meadows pushed in chequers on the 
alp beyond, up the bare green steep of the mountain to the north, 
hand-over-hand while the figures grew small as midges on the 
upper height, and seemed to crawl exhausted but resolute on 
the rocky sky-line, till the specks reached the flag planted there. 
A pause, and again a gunshot, and down they streamed, leaping 
from scaur to scaur straight down the precipitous slope. Then 
cheers were raised among the watchers, and having gone up 
some fourteen hundred feet in eighteen minutes and down in 
seven, the racers, none the worse, tailed up the street, and the 
winner was hugged by all his friends in turn. Meantime the 
moon has risen behind the Pic de Ger, its rosy flush has turned 
to livid grey; the long-faced Velasquez Dons begin fresh 
cigarettes; the Tartarins of Gascony give their opinions of so 
trivial a feat as this escalade of the Montagne Verte; the 
Chinese lanterns of the garden twinkle through the trees; a 
blatant orchestra plays Strauss and Offenbach till the fireworks 
begin, and groups of rockets rush along the forest height and 
prove their littleness against its bulwarks. “ Little horses ” draw 
the gamesters within the casino, and the grave, sonorous clock 
of the church striking ten sends prudent folk to bed. And so 
housed in its good hotels, without tourist fret or trouble, the 
days pass pleasantly, and many a worn-out victim to lung 
‘usease or throat worries gains strength to face the winter, 
—glad to return another year to the clear air, the kindly 
welcome, and the not unpleasant waters of Eaux Bonnes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RIPON MILLENARY. 

{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sirk,—If Mr. Freeman will look again at your article on “ The 
Ripon Millenary,” he will see that he is in substantial accord 
with you. He dismisses Gent’s MS. as of no authority. So 
does your article. He also dismisses the tradition of Alfred’s 
Charter of Incorporation. So also does your article, notwith- 
standing the incautiously worded sentence which Mr. Freeman 
Justly criticises, The conclusion of your article, in summing up 
the evidence, is as follows :— 








“‘ What may, therefore, be stated within the safe frontier of historical 
evidence is that, while there is no evidence in support of the tradi- 
tion that King Alfred granted a formal Charter of Incorporation to 
Ripon in 886, there is good evidence to show that Ripon can boast, 
in connection with the Minster, of an organic corporate life stretching 
back certainly to the time of Alfred. Apart from its associations 
with the Minster, Ripon could make no such claim.” 

This is, in substance, the conclusion of Mr. Freeman. I may 
add that so strongly did the Dean and Chapter of Ripon feel, 
by anticipation, the force of Mr. Freeman’s criticism, that they 
declined to have anything to do with the millenary celebra- 
tion, except on the condition of the civic life of Ripon being 
recognised as resting on the Church of St. Wilfrid. The justice 
of this contention on the part of the Chapter was formally 
acknowledged in a public meeting of the citizens of Ripon.— 
Lan, Sir, &c., Matcotm MacCott, Canon of Ripon. 


Aboyne Castle, N.B., September 15th. 





COLOUR-VISION. 
{To tHe EpiTor oF THE “Specraror.’’| 

S1tr,—Uniess Dr. M. Foster addresses you on the subject 
of your paragraph relating to colour-blindness, may I crave 
space for a few remarks ? I doubt if Dr. Foster would speak of 
* colour-blindness in the central field of the red,” and I feel sure he 
would never say we are all more or less colour-blind “in the out- 
side of the pupil,”—it should be the outside of the retina rather. 
But Dr. Foster did not, of course, give this as a new fact, for it 
is not new. Neither, when he referred to colour-blindness as 
being induced by smoking certain bad kinds of tobacco (not all 
kinds, and not a single tobacco irrespective of the sort), did he 
mention it as a new fact, for it has been known for some years. 
What struck me, in listening to the discussion, was the absence 
of new facts, or even of new theories, and the confessed inability 
of the speakers to accept each other's explanations, or remove 
the difficulties themselves. Lord Rayleigh explained the theory 
of colour-vision from the side of physics—the Young- Helmholtz 
theory now in vogue—and Dr. Foster stated some difficulties 
from the side of physiology. Both philosophers were exceedingly 
able and clear in their exposition, but they only expounded re- 
ceived views, or stated well-known difficulties. The difficulties 
were not removed; and the impression on many minds must 
have been that which was expressed by Professor Haycraft, of 
Mason College, who said he was “ none the wiser.” 

The truth is, that the theory of colour-vision is in a very un- 
satisfactory state. The simple series of spectrum colours is 
changed in the diagrams to a triangular arrangement, with red, 
green, and violet at the angles, yellow and blue at the sides, and 
white in the middle. The colours at the angles are called primary, 
and the others secondary, although yellow makes as distinct 
an impression on the eye as red or green does. And then, 
to match this artificial invention of three primary colours, 
we are asked to believe in a complex apparatus of three 
colour sensations. Two years ago,I satisfied the members 
of the Birmingham Philosophical Society—Professor Haycraft 
among them—that a much simpler theory is possible, and that 
colour-blindness itself is probably a defect always at one or 
other end of the scale of colours, just as the common defect in 
the range of hearing makes many persons deaf to the highest 
or the lowest notes. 

Why did I not explain my views to the section? I was pre- 
pared to do so, but before my name was called I was obliged to 
leave, to read a paper in the Anthropological Section.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Georce Sr. Crarre. 

Bristol Road, Birmingham, September 15th. 


THE DOGS’ HOME AND SIR CHARLES WARREN. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Allow me to inform Sir Charles Warren, through the 
columns of your paper, that the story of the gentleman’s dog 
sent to Battersea in company with what was termed “a rabid 
dog,” was not forwarded by me to the Spectator. The case is 
widely known, and I have nothing to do with its circulation, 
except that I lent a letter lent to me, to another person to read, 
and to the same person [ also sent Sir Charles’s letter. The Dogs’ 
Home authorities are responsible for the story they saw fit to 
furnish to the dog’s owner. This dog was taken from almost 
his very doors, having escaped into the street by accident. When 
traced to Battersea, recognised and reclaimed, it was, however, 
absolutely refused to him, on the plea that it had been sent to 
the Home in company with a “ rabid dog.” 
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The truth, therefore, lies between the police and the managers 
of the Dogs’ Home; and if they think it worth while to do so, 
let them settle it between themselves. As far as I am con- 
cerned, and the many I know interested in the matter, we are 
not at all consoled by Sir Charles Warren’s explanation, 
since the dismal fact remaius that but for the officiousness of 
the police—who are rarely where they are wanted, unless a dog 
is concerned—Mr. John Haye’s healthy, affectionate, and 
faithful friend would now be alive and well. To us it makes 
little difference whether the hours spent in company with a 
“rabid dog” were in a stable or a van. The dog was killed 
through the action of the police and the Home combined, and if 
justice were not at present dormant on this question, the police 
or the Home would have to pay heavy compensation for their 
blundering stupidity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GERTRUDE Stock, 
(Treasurer of the Dog Owners’ Protection Association), 
about which all information can be obtained from the Secretary, 
49 Upper Baker Street. 


KILIMANJARO. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of November 7th, 1885, you ask the ques- 
tion, “ Will anybody jast tell us what we want with Kilimanjaro, 
the great mountain district in East Africa P”? Though, perhaps 
you may not agree with me, 1 must trust to your courtesy to 
give your readers the answer of one who has been for some 
years in Equatorial Africa. 

An enterprising mercantile people which has undertaken the 
task of suppressing the trade in African negroes, requires two 
things,—first, markets for its goods and fresh openings for its 
enterprise; and, secondly, some means by which it can stop the 
stream of slave traffic at its source. There is an ever-increasing 
demand for cotton cloth in the interior of Africa, which might 
be exchanged for the products of these lake regions, possessing 
as they do one of the most perfect climates in the world, and 
producing india-rubber, oil nuts, coiton, coffee, tobacco, cassava, 
the plantain, with its fruit which can be dried and its fibre of 
great mercantile value, also the fibre of the barkcloth tree, 
Indian corn, wheat, and other grain, not to speak of imported 
fruits, such as the gnava, pomegranate, and paipai, which 
flourish here. As an example of demand producing supply, 
wheat was absolutely unknown when our mission here was 
started ; but when a little seed had been procured, and when the 
people found that they conld earn a few cowries by selling it, 
they very soon learned to grow it, and now we are able to buy 
as much as we require. Hides and ivory are things, too, of 
which there is a large amount. 

This most fertile and magnificent region will sooner or later 
be the prize for which Europe will compete. Germany already 
seems to be bent on acquiring the road which Speke and Stanley 
opened up to the Nyanza. If England is to have a road to 
what should be her great market, it must be further to the 
North; the route seems to be from Freretown to the end of 
Speke Gulf. If you draw a line between these two points, you 
will find that it passes through the Kilimanjaro district. Here, 
then, let Eagland establish a military colony, reducing her 
naval force in Zanzibar waters to meet part of the cost. From 
this point she could strike an effective, continuous, and crushing 
blow at the very root of the slave trade. Let Lancashire form 
a trading company with a substantial capital, and let a narrow- 
gauge railway be run froin Freretown to Speke Gulf, and one 
of the richest and most fertile regions of the earth would be 
opened to legitimate commerce. The accounts of travellers who 
have only passed through such countries as Ugogo, Unyamwesi, 
and the tract between the coast and Kilimanjaro, give no idea of 
the glorious fertility of a land like this. The railway spoken of 
would eventually tap the Eqnatorial provinces of the Soudan. 
The proximity of European law and European civilisation in a 
land of lawlessness and cruel barbarity, could not but be most 
beneficial to the native races, which are at present waging an 
internecine warfare. You may pass for hours through the 
richest and most fertile slopes and valleys without seeing a sign 
of humanlife. Africa is crying for peace, a boon which such 
men as Livingstone, Gordon, and Hannington have been willing 
to lay down their lives to procure for her, Yes; but what of 
the rights of potentates and powers, of rulers and kingsP And 
what of the wrongs of peoples and provinces, of serfs and slaves ? 
The good sense of honest men, conscious of a righteous aim, 
will settle the question so that rights shall be recognised and 








wrongs shall be redressed. And, after all, the Bargashes q fl 
Mandaras, the Mwangas and Kabaregas, are the very few via 
the oppressed and downtrodden subjects are a countless mui 
tude. Thus, in outline, I have endeavoured to answer f 
question of “What do we want with Kilimanjaro 2” 
Sir, &., R. P. Asner, 

(OF the Church Missionary Society.) 

Buganda, Victoria Nyanza, April 7th. . 
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POETRY. 
a 
MORTE POINT. 
A niGut of roaring, wild, tempestuous winds, 
And blinding mist, and cruel sweeping surge, 
Deadening the light, drowning the fog-horn’s dirge, 
While on the Rock the doomed keel hopeless grinds, 


The next night, calm and still beneath the moon, 
Passing in pity through a haze of tears, 
Like beauty sorrowing over snapped careers, 
And the wife’s sobs and sweetheart’s deathly swoon, 


There stretches out like some huge skeleton, 

White in the moon as dead men’s bleaching bones, 
A hideous skull, grinning at murder done, 

The Rock, made up of thousand devilish stones, 
Spite of its beauty well named Morte; for ah! 
Beauty but veils that false white Golgotha. 


Morthoe, near Ilfracombe, September 13th. 








BOOKS. 
Se 
LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB.* 
Tre two volumes of Lamb’s letters published by Talfourd in 
1837 and 1848, were of necessity not chronologically arranged. 
We are grateful to Mr. Hazlitt for his recast,—althongh, as 
Goldsmith’s enjoyment of the haunch was “clogged with a 
coxcomb and Kitty his wife,” our delight in Mr. Hazlitt’s issue 
is hampered by what he cal's an “elucidatory clavis and 
variorum notes.” Talfourd’s brief memorial has always appeared 
to us a model of biographical handling, in its condensed narra- 
tive of Lamb’s own life, its judicious presentment of his 
associates, its abstinence from impertinent explanation,—above 
all in the contagious enthusiasm which trained the mind 
of a generation knowing little of Lamb to appreciate and 
not to misunderstand him. ‘Those who remember Ticknor’s 
amused but contemptuous notice of “these people ”—namely, 
Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, Godwin—and his disparaging contrast 
of their vulgarity with the gentle culture of the literary 
class whom he was in the habit of meeting at Lord Holland’s 
table, will see that authoritative acceptance of Lamb as a classic 
was not in those days a matter of course; and will hail the un- 
designed coincidence by which Talfourd, comparing the very same 
social group with keen enjoyment of both, yet shows, like Mrs. 
Primrose, that while he ‘ vastly liked ” the society of Holland 
House, Lamb’s Wednesday suppers at the Temple “had his 
warm heart.” When, therefore, we find Mr. Hazlitt in his 
preface impuguing Talfourd’s lucidity and zeal, aspersing his 
parts of speech, “his punctuation and orthography, nay, his 
grammar;” accusing him of inaccuracy and slovenliness, pro- 
nouncing his running commentary “fulsomely euphuistic [!) 
and redolent to excess of a benevolent but rather lamentable 
camaraderie,” we are challenged to a somewhat critical survey 
of his own editorial qualifications. We learn that Mr. Hazlitt 
esteems the letters of Walpole, Lamb, Southey, to be the most 
valuable “ epistolary documents” in the language, ignoring 
those of Pope, than which Thackeray finds no volumes in our 
literature more delightful, of Lyttelton, Lady Mary, Chestertield, 
even Cowper. The “ Clavis”’ further “ predicates,” among other 
flowers of speech, that Walpole was “the pivot of a well-born 
circle, which has reflected back on him the celebrity which he 
possesses through it and it through him;” that the corre 
spondence with Coleridge ‘“‘ places before us almost Montaigne 
like the thoughts and joys and scrrows of one young maa to 
another ;” that “ we ourselves, not having mingled in that cirele” 
(the Lamb-Talfourd circle to wit, not the well-born Walpole 








* Letters of Charles Lamb. By the late Sir T. N. Talfonrd, Revised and 
Enlarged by W. Carew Hazlitt. Loncon: Bell and Sons, 1€86. 
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srcle), “are capable of contemplating it ee a lengthened per- 
gpective and 2 less brotherly bias. The * Variorum Notes ' 
contain errors which a little care might have prevented. Fuseli’s 
designs for Cowper's Milton, of which Mr. Hazlitt knows 
nothing, are mentioned in Southey s Cowper (Vol. IIL, 
12); Nature and Art was not written by Mr. Inchbald ; the 
« primitive signification” oe puny” | is recent (puis né), 
not inferior or minor, as Mr. Hazlitt seems to think ; 
Wordsworth’s collection of books was not in any sense a 
good one,—De Quincey’s scornful description of them is borne 
pn by our own recollection of the library at Rydal Mount; the un- 
called-for sneers at Coleridge’s illustrious representatives involves 
apparently a confusion between the names of Patteson and 
Coleridge ; “ bear’st thou rather,” in the letter to Novello (II., 
998), is a misreading, repeatel here from Mr. Hazlitt’s earlier 
rolume, for the Miltonic ‘“ hear’st thou rather,” sew Jane 
lijentius audis. On the other hand, one of Talfourd’s few slips 
is left uncorrected. Of a young gentleman who had “ spoken 
slightingly of religion,” Lamb is said to have inquired at the 
close of the evening, “ Pray, Sir, did you come here in a hat or 
ina turban?” The young gentleman was the author of Philip 
van Artevelde, and we heard the story from his lips. He had 
not spoken slightingly of religion, but defended Mahometanism 
asa belief, As the departing guests were looking for their hats, 
Lamb stammered out, “ Where is Mr. Taylor’s turban?” More 
serious, because more exasperating, is Mr. Hazlitt’s habit of play- 
ing the scholiast to Lamb’s jokes. A verbal jest sparkles as it 
is recorded, becomes vapid if explained; but Mr. Hazlitt 
waits upon his author as the Spruch-sprecher followed up 
the Hoff-narr at the Duke of Austria’s board, informing us that 
this is a pun, that a hoax, the other a “ jocular allusion ;” 
letting us know that Mahomet and the mountain is an old 
proverb; that cwcullus is Latin for “a hood;” that mar- 
guerite means “a daisy ;” that the son, “or, rather, the 
grandson,” of Nimshi was named Jehu; that “ silver and gold 
have I none,” is taken from the Acts of the Apostles ;—nay, 
citing at full length the venerable (xgenuas didicisse which even 
Colonel Newcome esteemed too hackneyed for quotation. 

Yet bad editing cannot seriously impair, as good editing can 
hardly improve, the inimitable letters of Charles Lamb. That 
subtle essence, loosely known as “ humour,” a happy grouping of 
incongruities inlaid upon and interwoven with a deep and ever- 
present melancholy which finds vent in reckless prodigality of 
fan, was poured on Lamb in fuller proportion, perhaps, than on 
any other English writer. To taste the full flavour of his quips 
and quiddities, a reader’s mind must either by construction 
be akin to his, or must have educated itself into such 
flexibility that it can simulate and wear at will all the 
moods and temperaments in which genius chooses to be 
clad. Lamb’s mind had a full dress and an undress 
costume,—the first worn in his essays aud his magnifi- 
cent criticisms; the other in his letters, which reflect, like 
Southey’s and Cowper’s, his daily moods, and record his daily 
experiences, but are seasoned with deeper wit than theirs, and 
with far more exuberant whim, His rich diction, due mainly to 
his intimacy with our older writers, exalts the commonest 
subjects as unexpectedly as his wit transmutes them. ‘The 
pleasures of the table are poetised by his touch into ethereal 
tegalements of the gods. ‘The gustatory harmonies of brawn, 
suipes, sucking-pig, buttered onions, hare “ roasted hard and 
brown, with gravy and melted butter,” cease to be sensual in 
his loving, lingering description, refined into an idealistic 
Sensuousness which is almost intellectual. He was wont to 
divide the entities of life into Things and Fancies,—Things 
pestered him from 10 till -/ at his desk in the India House; 
Fancies bore no brother near the throne in his leisure talk 
and correspondence; and the intrusion of “ literal rogues,” 
incarnating concrete propositions and discordant with im- 
perfect sympathies, moved his most clamorous and diverting 
anger. This made him the prince of mystifiers. He confides to 
Bernard Barton that he has hoaxed the newspapers with a circum- 
stantial account of Liston’s death, Liston being alive and well. 
To Manning, in China, he writes a melancholy letter, announcing 
that he was ruined and had found a retreat in the Fishmongers’ 
Almshouses; that Mary was dead, entreating with her latest 
breath that she might wear in her coffin a silk gown which 
Manning had sent her; that Coleridge had passed away, living 
just long enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, leaving 
behind him forty thousand uncompleted treatises, and an epic 
Poem in twenty-four books on the “ Wanderings of Cain.” He 
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tells Barron Field that their friend Will Weatherall has 
married a servant-maid; consults him gravely how they are to 
receive her; whether domestic topics must not, from a point of 
delicacy, be kept out of the conversation; how they shall com- 
port themselves in Mrs. William’s presence to their own maid 
Becky, whether treating her with customary chiding, or with 
unusual deferential civility, as due to a person of great worth 
thrown by the caprice of fate into a humble station. 

Much of Lamb’s fantastic whimsicality is due to a natural 
reserve, whereby he shrinks alarmed from utterance on subjects 
sacred to him, from the defence of truth, the avowal of religious 
feeling, of grave sympathy, of deep affection. ‘ Anything 
awful,” he says to Southey, “makes me laugh.” Fall of 
reverence and tenderness, the open expression of either seems to 
startle him, and he will pass from a momentary revelation of 
profound and serious insight to some wild invention which 
makes us “doubt truth to be liar,” or wind up a tremulous 
avowal of regard with a jesting freedom that seems rudeness to 
those who have not the key to his sensibility. Nor can we ever 
forget as we read that the sadness of temperament which 
these engrafted oddities masked was not constitutional or 
fanciful, not the scholar’s melancholy, or the courtier’s, or 
the lover’s, but, as Jaques says, “a melancholy of mine own,” 
due to an ever-present sorrow, darkening long periods of his life, 
and limiting its brighter intervals to a fearful joy. Biography 
reveals nothing more elevating than the devotion with which, 
while yet almost a lad, he took up the lifelong burden of com- 
panionship and support to his noble but afflicted sister, nothing 
more pathetic than the tale of annual suffering which encroached 
each year more cruelly on the dual loneliness of the pair; the 
frolic of his talk and pen was a refuge from the sadness of his 
heart, as in his portrait smiles irradiate a countenance wreathed 
naturally into lines of pain. 

We write as veteran Agnophilites (here, Mr. Hazlitt would 
say, a pun is evidently intended), longing to participate and 
extend the fruition of which we fear a nascent generation tastes 
less avidly than did their elders. We would direct younger 
students to Lamb’s account of the rattlesnake in an exhibition; 
of the clerk in the India House who came drunk to the office, 
and laughed; of his landlord, Mr. Thomas Westwood, with his 
“rising endorsation” of person, and his one John-Gilpin anec- 
dote; to the speculations on rick-burning; the letter to Moxon 
on Miss Isola’s receipt from him of a new watch; his apprehen- 
sions that Hood’s dog ‘ Dash’ will go mad, since his snarls are 
becoming illogical and he wags his tail perpendicularly, with his 
advice that ‘ Dash’s’ teeth having been drawn, he should be kept in 
his madness to amuse the children by his lunes. Those who know 
Lamb well will smile at each one of these reminders as they 
succeed ; we shall be pleased to think that those who know him 
not may remember our recommendation of him gratefully when 
they come to read. Our memory takes a leap of forty years, 
and we recall our own first delighted perusal of lia as a school 
prize at fifteen years old, our gradual acquisition of Rosamund 
Gray, “Mr. H.,” the criticisms, the poems; onr adoption of 
them asa touchstone by which to test the intellectual metal of our 
youthful literary cronies. Were the volumes lost to the world 
to-morrow, we could almost from memory reproduce them ; yet 
still, when in the pleasant haif-hour that closes the busy day we 
reach a haphazard hand to our book-case for a soothing chat 
with some one of the tried friends who await our pleasure on 
the shelves, we are pleased if touch and sight reveal that we have 
clutched a volume of our amb; sure to find food for mind and 
heart in his deep eloquence, his old-world book knowledge, his 
suggestive wisdom, his heart-easing mirth. 


FREEMAN'S “GREATER GREECE AND GREATER 
BRITAIN.”* 
In this little book, Mr. Freeman touches upon a subject on which 
the public at present requires enlightenment, perhaps we might 
add, rebuke. Although this is not stated on the already some- 
what overloaded title-page, a considerable portion of the lectures 
and the whole of the appendix are devoted to the subject of 
Federation ; and we hope that the advocates of what is termed 
Imperial Federation will study Mr. Freeman’s pungent pages 
and will reconsider their proposals, if vague aspirations can be 
called proposals, in the light of the assemblage of historical and 
political facts here brought together in a very convenient form. 








* Greater Greece and Greater Britain; and George Washington, the Expander 
of England. Two Lectures, w.than Appendix, By Edward A. Freeman, D,C.L., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan aad Co, 1933, 
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Mr. Freeman makes no secret of his own views, but the pro- 
fessed object of the lectures is not to recommend or to dissuade 
from any practical course, but to find out what we have to argue 
for or against when we come to the consideration of u scheme 
of Imperial Federation. This is a useful preliminary 
exercise to any discussion, and it is specially necessary in 
a matter in which erroneous conclusions may lead to grave 
disaster. In the first lecture we get an account of the 
characteristic differences which distinguish the colonies of 
ancient Greece from the colonies of modern England. The 
Greeks, like the English, sent forth a great many colonists from 
their shores. These colonists made their permanent home in 
the lands in which they settled, and at all events in their Italian 
colonies, which specially received the name of Greater Greece, 
they mingled with the inbabitants of the land, whom they 
raised by a swifter or a slower process to their own level. While 
the Greek colonists made for themselves new homes, they did 
not forget the old home, nor did they cease to be Greeks. 
They carried with them love of Hellas, its religious rites 
and its civil customs, to Italy, Asia Minor, and Gaul. 
Nor did the colony forget the mother-city, but continued to 
cherish for it reverence and love, and the mother-city usually 
watched over the colony, and readily employed its good offices 
in its behalf. Corinth, as Mr. Freeman remarks, steps in alike 
when Syracuse is pressed by foreign enemies, and when she is 
torn by domestic seditions. There was, however, no political tie 
in the old Greek days between the mother-city and its colony, 
No War of Independence, no Declaration of Independence, was 
ever needed between a Greek metropolis and its colony, because 
from the beginning the colony was as independent as the 
mother-city. The absence of the political tie is the dis- 
tinction between the colonies of Greece and England; for 
Englishmen, when they went forth as colonists, did not cease, 
and did not wish to cease, to be English subjects. The causes of 
this difference are well explained by Mr. Freeman. The Greeks 
were citizens of a city, the English, subjects of a kingdom; and 
in the old Greek times it was hardly possible for a man to carry 
his citizenship with him beyond the bounds of the territory of 
his city :— 

‘* The change in the meaning of the word ‘loyalty,’” writes Mr. 
Freeman, “ well marks that leading political characteristic of modern 
Europe, which stands out in fullest contrast to the political thoughts 
of the ancient commonwealths. ‘ Loyalty,’ once simply legalitas, 
obedience to the law, has for ages meant—when it has not meant 
something far baser—no longer obedience to the law, no Jonger duty to 
a community as a community, but faith and duty owed by one man 
to another man. The notion of a personal allegiance, a notion which 
could have been hardly understood by either the aristocratic or the 
democratic Greek, has been the essence of the political system of 
Europe for many ages. The primary and formal duty of the member 
of a State that acknowledges a prince, a duty to which in many 
cases he is bound by direct personal promises, is a personal duty to 
a person. It is a duty which he canuot throw off under any circum- 
stances of time and place; it follows him wherever he goes. While 
the active duties of the citizen of a commonwealth can hardly be 
discharged beyond the territories of that commonwealth, the duties 
of the subject of a king, the subject, that ie, of a personal master, 
are as binding on one part of the earth’s surface as on another.” 

It is true that the United States of America threw off their 
allegiance to the English Crown, and parted from the mother- 
country in anger; and England, made wise by disaster, has sought 
to make the relation of dependence between herself and her 
English-speaking colonies as little irksome as possible. It is 
still, however, correct to speak of our Colonial Empire; for even 
in the freest of colonies, we have retained certain latent powers 
which might at any moment be called into exercise; and as 
Colonial Legislatures cannot, like our own, exercise an influence 
upon the policy of English Ministries, colonies may at any 
moment find themselves plunged into wars against their will 
and contrary to their interest. It is on this Imperial position 
of England towards her colonies that many Englishmen look 
with most satisfaction; and they look with still greater 
satisfaction upon our Indian Empire, in which we not only 
possess but exercise greater powers than were ever wielded by 
Imperial Rome. Mr. Freeman is of opinion that we should 
rather be proud of having sent colonies of Englishmen to so many 
lands, who have carried with them our speech and our manners, 
and have thus secured for the English race a great heritage in 
the world’s future. The United States of America, he says, 
are as much a part of Greater Britain as Canada, and ought 
to excite as much pride in the bosoms of Englishmen. That 
we have retained certain powers of interference in some English- 
speaking lands beyond the seas, and that we possess a “ bar- 
baric Empire,” are facts over which Mr. Freeman would bid 
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" not rejoice, although he does not say we ought to abandon 
hese possessions :— 

“Do not mistake me,” he writes; “ 
bondage, may, in some unhappy state of thine keene tad iu 
fearfal duty; it can never be matter for rejoicing or for PA 
But there is matter for rejoicing—so far as boasting is lawful ‘he : 
is matter for boasting—whenever the English folk wins a new oe 
not merely to rule over but to dwell 1n,—a@ new land in which the 
speech, the laws, the traditions of England may be as much at ion 
as they are here in this our England in Britain.” : 

The proposal that all the English-speaking colonies which ow 
allegiance to the English Crown should form with England g 
great Federation, has an attractive look. It gratifies the 
Imperial instinct of those Englishmen who wish to geg the 
English Power great, and it is also attractive to those who wish 
to see English-speaking men drawn into close bonds of brother. 
hood. The Prime Minister said to a deputation that recent} 
waited upon him, in terms of somewhat equivocal compliment 
that the growth of a public opinion in favour of Federation 
had been remarkably rapid. But it must be looked gt 
in the light of political facts and principles. The chief 
Federations of the world, as Mr. Freeman points out 
have arisen by a number of small States agreeing to 
become one State for all purposes that touch their rela. 
tions to other Powers, while still keeping each one its 
separate being. The States which unite to make such q 
Federation, while they keep certain powers in their own hands 
give up certain powers to a central body which speaks and acts 
in the name of the whole body of States. Is England prepared 
to enter into such a Federation, and by doing so to sink to the 
position of the State of New York or the State of Delaware? 
Are Englishmen prepared to see the Parliament of Great 
Britain become a subordinate Legislature? If they are not 
prepared for this sacrifice, there is no use in talking of Federg. 
tion, for Federation requires it. But perhaps itis not Federation 
that is meant by its advocates, although they say so, but such 
a union of Great Britain and her dependencies that their in. 
habitants shall be all represented in one Parliament. In this 
case also, let it be remembered, the Imperial character of Great 
Britain would disappear, and the Colonial Party might at any 
time outvote the English Party, even on howe affairs. Mr, 
Freeman does not pronounce for or against this latter scheme; 
and although he admits that scientific discoveries have already 
made members of the same nation almost as near to one another 
as citizens were in Hellas, he doubts whether they have yet so 
annihilated time and distance as to make such a union possible, 
He is of opinion that we must expect to see the political tie 
between England and her colonies grow weaker rather than 
stronger. He gives the following prophetic glance into the 
future of English-speaking races :— 

“Let Federation grow and prosper, so long as no contradictory 

adjective is tacked on toa substantive so worthy of all honour. Where 
there is Empire, there is no brotherhood; where there is brother. 
hood, there is no Empire. I shall hardly see the day, but some of you 
may see it, when the work of Washington and Hamilton may be 
wrought again without slash or blow, when, alongside of the kingdom 
of Great Britain and the United States of America, the United States 
of Australia, the United States of South Africa, the United States 
of New Zealand, may stand forth as independent homes of English- 
men, bound to one another by the common tie of brotherhood, and 
bound by loyal reverence, and by no meaner bond, to the common 
parent of all.” 
A very pleasing vision for a liberal-minded historian, or for one 
who holds the old Stoic doctrine about the human race; but will 
it satisfy the members of the League for Imperial Federaticn; 
and can it, to borrow Mr. Freeman’s words, be said or sung with 
apy degree of harmony to the tune of “ Rule Britannia 2” 


TWO STORIES BY MISS BRADDON.* 
Wuite her more ambitious Mohaiwls is running its serial 
course in Belgravia, Miss Braddon keeps herself in evidence by 
enlivening the dull season with two stories which make up the 
required three volumes, and possess considerable but unequally- 
divided merit. The first, One Thing Needful, is a clever 
story, and would have been more satisfactory if the author had 
not finished it up in a hurry, and perceptibly departed from her 
first intention in the working-out of the plot. The second, Cut by 
the County, is an old story retold, but with considerable liveli- 
ness and skilful differentiation. We donot think Miss Braddon 
has for several years written anything better than the first 
volume of One Thing Needful, nor can we recall to mind a0 


Pee eh eo LV ce bated eRe 
* One Thing Needful, &c. By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” &- 
London: J. and R. Maxwell. 
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jnstance in which she has disappointed expectation to the same 
extent as in the second. 

The story opens with some excellent drawing of character, a 
satisfactory display of the writer's special keenness in the per- 
ception, and skill in the reproduction, of the features and types 
of the time, and a striking aud ably-contrived situation, 
admirably led up to; but of this brilliant beginning the con- 
clusion is not worthy. We do not find fault with the happy 
ending of the story ; with the brief duration of the trial to 
hich true love is subjected, or with the very mild rapids and 
gently graduated falls that interrupt its course; these are all 
as they should be, and we are as much for “a blaze of triumph ” 
as was the forgotten poet Bunn; but we take exception to the 
complete and abrupt volte face by which the time-honoured 
condition of “living happily for ever afterwards” is attained 
not only by the united lovers, but also by the portentous 
mother-ia-law. It is impossible to resist the impression 
that Miss Braddon has not given completely full measure 
to her readers in this instance, when we compare her tame 
and prosaic explanation of Stella Buldwood’s Spanish ancestry, 
and the interpretation of those delightfully-mysterious papers 
by which she effectually rouses curiosity at an early stage 
of the story, with the use that she has made of pieces 
de conviction in former instances. Has she not, to use an 
Americanism, “ sinned her mercies,” by the small advantage to 
which she turns the contents of the tin box so carefully pre- 
served, as the sole property remaining to the daughter of the 
daring Socialist, Boldwood, who has lost his life in the attempt 
to save hers, by the young nobleman who has succeeded in 
rescuing her from the fire? The box with its contents, the 
miniature in a double gold case, and the half-charred letters, 
which Lord Lashmar locks up with some very special 
possessions, and which his brother and successor does not 
seem to have thought proper to restore to their lawful owner, 
are so minutely described, and at so critical a moment in the 
story, that the reader is plainly intended to found great ex- 
pectations upon them. He is meant to keep his eye on them; 
but like the spectators at a conjurer’s entertainment who have 
sedulously watched some object which has nothing to do with 
the hocus-pocus on hand, while the wizard has been manipu- 
lating his real machinery unobserved, he finds that they do not 
signify after all, The idea that darts through the reader’s brain is 
thatthe young nobleman, in rescuing Stella from the conflagration 
in which her father (his political antagonist) perishes, has saved 
an unknown kinswoman of his own, and that there are conse- 
quent complications ahead; bat whether that be so or not, he 
relies on being in for a pleasing puzzle, and he finds himself 
mistaken. 

Miss Braddon bas seldom drawn so interesting and attractive 
a person as that of Lord Lashmar, or so repulsive a character 
as that of his step-mother. She opens the story with a striking 
picture, aud she sustains it with power and skill. The con- 

trasted figures of Lord Lashmar, with his physical deformity, 
his recluse nature, his refined tastes, and his patrician ideas, 
and Boldwood, the Socialist, with his great talent, his violent 
opinions, his mob-popularity, his past experiences and errors, 
his passionate love for his child, and his bitter hatred of the 
privileged classes, stand out in strong relief, two of the foremost 
among the writer’s achievements. She describes the town of 
Bramm, abhorred of Lady Lashmar (who detests Radicals), as 
“a centre of Freethinking and Nihilism,” with much spirit and 
humour; and the scene of the political meeting, with the Radical- 
Socialist speech of Buldwood and the Progressive-Conservative 
reply of Lord Lashmar, is altogether admirable. The Peer and 
the rebel against society as constituted at present, are both 
doomed men, to each a violent death is allotted; and as Boldwood 
meets his fate in the third chapter, and Lashmar meets his 
in the sixth, the reader has to part so soon with the most 
interesting personages in the story that it is not easy to keep up 
the attraction. At the same time, that very difficulty renders the 
measure of the author’s success all the more praiseworthy. The 
picture of Stella’s life with her powerftl friend and protector, 
of the refined luxury, tender care, enlightened education, and 
perfect happiness which he bestows upon her, with its dark 
shadows, cast by the enmity and scorn of Lady Lashmar, and 
her anger at her own powerlessness either to govern or to 
influence Lashmar, or to alter the position in any way, is drawn 
with remarkable skill and vigour. It is so highly and carefully 
finished that when the hour of doom strikes, and Stella is left 
helpless and destitute in the power of her cruel foe, who is too 








scornful to be triumphant, the pathos of the situation is even 
painfully real. Here is Lady Lashmar as we first see her, when, 
“ almost livid with passion,” she hands the Brumim Independent 
to her step-son, at breakfast :— 

“She sat with her face to the window, as one who need not fear 
the light. There was not one line that told of advancing years upon 
the hard, handsome face. Those finer emotions which plough the 
human countenance, the cark and fret of sensitive natures, had never 
affected Lady Lashmar. She had almost always had her own way, 
and she had almost always been happy...... Lady Lashmar 
thought that Providence would have done well to take her husband’s 
afflicted son, and to leave her own Victorian, a fine, healthy youngster, 
to fill the place which the deformed step-son could never hold with 
proper dignity.” 

The story recounts the fulfilment of Lady Lashmar’s hopes, 
aud it is ingenious, fascinating, very clever, although, for the 
reasons alrealy stated, not quite satisfactory. How the doubly- 
orphaned child is treated by the step-mother and the brother of 
the poor young lord, when he is no longer there to protect her ; 
whom it is she loves, and how her life is set straight again, 
form the theme of the story, which is written throughout 
with animation, and is full of shrewd remarks and clever, not 
overdrawn, pictures of men, women, and manners. We do not 
think the conversion of Lady Lashmar is natural, but it is 
very well told, and we do not care at all for Lord Lashmar’s 
successor; but Miss Braddon has rarely drawn a character 
more true to life or more strictly consistent than Lady 
Carminow—indeed, althongh a slighter piece of work, this 
portrait of a heartless, selfish, superficial woman might 
rank with Trollope’s Griselda Grantly. Stella is uniformly 
charming. Under the thin disguise of Mr. Nestorius, the 
author gives an admirable sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s versatile 
genius, social influence, and personal charm. She makes the 
most effective use of the influence of spiritualism on minds un- 
convinced, but inclined by circumstances to a tentative dalliance 
with that futile resource, that we have yet seen in fiction. The 
book is rather carelessly printed. ‘ Prestigitator” is a bad 
blunder. ian en rn 

HENRY VAUGHAN.* 

Tue production of fac similes of first editions is one of the 
fashions of the day, and being a fashion, proves, we suppose, a 
profitable speculation. The fac-simile craze, like the pursuit of 
the bibliomaniae in search of “tall” or of uncut copies, is, 
moreover, a very harmless one, und, regarded from the literary 
standing-point, has the advantage of recalling attention to old 
and half-forgotten authors. 

Henry Vaughan, like George Herbert, whom he loved to call 
his master, and to whom he was distantly related, scarcely needs 
a revival of this kind. Forgotten to all appearance in the 
eighteenth century, for his name does not appear in the collec- 
tions of Bell, Anderson, and Chalmers, he has taken his mghtful 
place in ours as a sacred poet of much originality and beauty. 
If Herbert is in more repute, this cannot be due to his superior 
worth as a poet, for Vaughan has written poems of greatly 
higher mark than any which Herbert left behind him. He was 
born near Brecon in 1621, and was a contemporary of Crashaw, 
whom he resembles in unexpected turns of thought, and in 
quaint sweetness of rhythm. Henry Vaughan, with his 
twin brother Thomas, was for six years educated by the 
Rev. Matthew Herbert, Rector of Llangattock, whose pupils 
have both praised him in Latin verse. In 1638 they entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, and were before long involved in the 
troubles of the times. The brothers were ardent loyalists; and 
while Thomas bore arms for the King, Heury appears to have 
suffered imprisonment for his loyalty. His career as a verse- 
man began early, but he did not neglect more practical pursuits, 
and in due time took his M.D. degree, and began to practise 
medicine at Brecon, one of the prettiest towns in South Wales, 
whence he removed to Newton, his native residence, which is 
about five miles distant from the county town. Here, then, on 
the banks of the Usk, a stream intimately associated with his 
verse, Vaughan lived the life of a country doctor, married twice, 
had six children, and died at a good old age in the house 
where he was born. 

A poet lives two lives. He has his daily vocation, endures 
his daily trials, and pays his taxes, like other men; but, unlike 
them, he has a personal estate of which the tax-collector 
knows nothing. On that Arcadian land he can breathe 


* Silex Scintillans ; Sacred Poems and Private Ejiculations, By Henry Vaughan 
(Silurist). Being a Fac-simile of the First Edition, published in 1659, with an In- 
troducticn by the Rey. William Clare, B.A. (Adela:de). London: Elliot Stock, 
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a freer atmosphere, there he sows his choicest thoughts, 
and there he reaps a golden harvest. In the so-called 
“secular poems” that the poet regretted he had written, 
there is nothing of which in his best moments he need 
have been ashamed. Like Ben Jonson, he addresses or writes 
of his contemporaries in an easy style of verse, not unpleasant 
to read, and in descriptive passages illustrative of the age, 
**Rare Ben” receives his praises; so does Fletcher; so does 
Davenant, the “ prince of poets ;” and “ the ever-memorable Mr. 
William Cartwright,” whose “ matchless genius” is celebrated 
in no measured language; while, strange to say, Shakespeare is 
not mentioned. Vaughan’s fame does not rest upon these 
poems, or on the translations and love-lyrics which he wrote in 
his youthful days. A severe and long illness proved the turning- 
point in his spiritual career; and to that illness and to the death 
of dear friends, we probably owe all of lasting value which the 
poet has left us. From this time the whole stream of his verse 
flowed in a devotional channel. 

Vaughan, who lived in the sunshine of Cowley’s fame, was not 
likely to be free from the conceits of that masterful poet; but 
he took the poetical disease of the age in a mild form, and the 
best of his poems are generally free from the quiddities in which 
George Herbert delighted. His volume, if read consecutively, 
would probably irritate a modern reader; but his faults, like 
those of Cowley, are duc rather to wealth perversely used than 
to barrenness of poetic thonght. Death, and the world beyond 
it, are subjects on which Vaughan often writes finely. His 
exquisite stanzas commencing,— 

“ They are all gone into the world of light,” 
are familiar to all readers. Less knowa and qnainter are the 
lines on “ Death,” of which a few may be quoted :— 
“We talk and name thee with much ease 
As a tried thing, 
And every one can slight his lease, 
As if it ended in a Spring 
Which shades and bowers doth rent-free bring. 
To thy dark land these heedless go, 
But there was One 
Who searched is quite through to and fro, 
And then, returning like the snn, 
Discovered all that there is done. 
And few things in the sacred verse of the seventeenth century 
are finer than Vaughan’s noble poem on “ Night,” which ends 
with the following stanza :— 
“ There is a God—some say— 
A deep, but dazzling darkness ; as men here 
Say it is late aud dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 
O for that Night! where Iin Him 
Might live invisible and dim !” 
Readers of this delightful poet will be struck by his love of 
Nature, by the singular precision of his epithets, and by the 
freedom from conventional diction. If ever poetry springs from 
the depths of a man’s nature, it does so in the case of Vaughan, 
and where there is obscurity in his verse, it generally arises 
from the thought being, as it were, too closely packed. How 
clearly and smoothly his lines sometimes glide along may be 
seen in his poem of “The Bee,” too long, unfortunately, to be 
quoted ; but some of the conclading lines shall be given :— 
“( lead me where I may be free 
In truth and spirit to serve Thee! 
Where undisturbed I may converse 
With Thy great Self; and there rchearse 
Tby gifts with thanks; and from thy store, 
Who art all blessings, beg much more. 


Go with me to the shade and cell 

Where Thy best servants once did dwell ; 

There let me know Thy will, and see 

ixiled Religion owned by Thee. 

For Thou canst turn dark grots to halls, 

And make hills blossom like the vales ; 

Decking their untilled heads with flowers, 

And fresh delights for all sad hours ; 

Till from them like a laden Bee 

I may fly home, and fly with Thee.’’ 
The term “exiled Religion” refers, of course, to the rule of the 
Puritans, which, as Vaughan says, did not allow the birthday 
of the Saviour to be “ numbered in the year.” Mr. Grosart, in 
his elaborate and exhaustive edition of the poet’s works, laments 
what he regards as his intolerant spirit with regard to the 
Puritans. But it may be observed in his excuse that it was not 
the opinions merely of Cromwell’s followers to which he objected, 
bat their practice. Because they did not observe Christmas 
Day themselves, they woald not suffer Churchmen to observe 





. . . ie 
it; because they did not like the Book of Common Prayer, the 
forbade the use of it not only in public, bat in private families 
Everything that was venerable in the eyes of Churchmen wag 
openly defaced, while clergymen who would not subscribe the 
Covenant and denounce Episcopacy—Jeremy Taylor was cmp 
of them—were turned out of their livings. We admit ¢ 
: : aus Mt freely 
that there is much to be said on the other side; but all we arg 
now anxious to affirm in opposition to Mr. Grosart is 
that Vaughan, seeing what he saw and feeling what he 
felt, would have displayed a tolerance more than human 
had he not sometimes expressed himself strongly, and eyen 
bitterly. For the age was not one of gentle deeds or of 
soft words, and one has only to read the coarse invective ang 
almost brutal intolerance of Milton, then on the winning side 
. . ’ 
to pardon the comparatively gentle expressions of Vaughan, 
who, as we have said, hud been imprisoned for the cause he 
loved. However, itis as a poet, and not asa controversialist, 
that we have to do with the author of Silew Scintillans ; and ig 
any of our readers have not read, or have forgotten, his beautify] 
poem, “ The Retreat,” they will thank us for transcribing the 
lovely lines, remarkable not only for their intrinsic value, but 
because they contain the germ of Wordsworth’s great “ Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality :’— 
“THE RETREAT. 
Happy those early days wheu I 
Shined in my angel infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 
And looking back at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
O how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaia 
Where first I Jeft my glorious train ; 
From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of palm-trees. 
But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 
Some men a forward motion love, 
Bat I by backward steps would move ; 
And when this dust falls to the uru 
In that state I came return.” 
Archbishop Trench, when pointing the coincidences between 
this poem and the “ Ode,” observes that it is difficult to regard 
them as accidental, and he adds :—‘* Wordsworth was so little 
a reader of anything ont of the way, and at the time when his 
“ Ode” was composed, the Silew Scintillins was altogether out of 
the way, a book of such excessive rarity, that an explanation 
of the points of contact between the poems must be sought for 
elsewhere.” Since this was written, however, it has been ascer- 
tained that Wordsworth had a copy of Silex Scintiilans in his 
library, with notes in his own handwriting. The first hint of 
his magnificent ‘ Ode” was therefore, in all likelihood, due to 
Vaughan; but it is needless to say that this does not detract 
from its originality. Every poet is indebted to his predecessors 
for impulse and suggestion. Tor the thought, Wordsworth may 
have to thank Vaughan, bat the treatment is his own, and all 
the wealth of imagination is his. 

The neglect with which Vaughan has been treated is sur- 
prising. He was not popular in his own century, he was utterly 
neglected in the next, and iv the early years of ours, Campbell, 
after palpably borrowing from his poem,“ The Rainbow,” speaks 
of him slightingly ; while Hallam does not deam him worthy of 
inention. A well-known man of letters, in conversation with the 
writer of this paper, expressed his opinion that no genuine 
poetry could pass utterly into oblivion. Vaughan, who, in 
Archbishoo ‘Trench’s judgment, is “ certainly superior to 
Herbert,” seemed to be threatened with this fate. Silew 
Scintillans in its complete form was published in 1655, and 
appears to have been unknown beyond the circle of the author's 
friends; and it was not until 1817 that the Rev. H. I’. Lyte: 
himself a sacred poet of no small repute, republished the 
little volume, and wrote a memoir of the poet. Since that 
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time, it has been more than once reprinted, and the reader 
who wishes to possess in a complete form a volume rich 
‘ tic beauty, and full of what divines call “unction,” 
. 2 recommended to purchase the edition published by 
Messrs. Bell and Sons. Mr. Clare’s little book ought also 
to reward both editor and publisher. _its antique look will 
attract many readers, and the introduction shows the judicious 
care with which the writer has studied his subject. It will be 
understood that the fac-simile of the first edition scarcely con- 
tains more than half of the entire work, Vaughan having 
aided a second part to the volume four years aftcr its publica- 
tion. According to a custom not unknown in our day, this 
was called a second edition; but as Mr. Lyte and Mr. Clare 

‘at out, it consists in reality of the unsold copies of the first 
edition, with a second part added. 


may b 


MADAME DE TOURZEL* 

“Baroness De Korer is, at bottom, Dame de Tourzel, Governess 

of the Royal Children: she who came hooded with the two hooded 

little ones ; little Dauphin ; little Madame Royale, known long 
afterwards as Duchesse d’Angouléme. Baroness de Korff’s 
Waiting-maid is the Queen in gypsy-hat. The Royal Individual 
in round hat and peruke, he is Valet for the time being. That 
other hooded Dame, styled Travelling-companion, is kind Sister 
Elizabeth.” It is thus that Carlyle introduces us to the author 
of these memoirs, and to nearly everybody else in them, in the 
beginning of the most truly epic passage in his French Itevolu- 
tion,—his narrative of poor Louis’s flight to Varennes, in hopes 
of joining hands with Bouilié and Royalist provincial Reaction 
against Parisian Revolution. Like most of Carlyle’s descriptions, 
this passage is scrupulously accurate, although we gather from 
Madame de Tourzel’s own narrative that Sister Elizabeth 
figured not as travelling-companion, but as the Royal children’s 
nurse. Not positively a remarkable woman, the Duchesse de 
Tourzel was yet an interesting one, and that, apart from her 
charges and her duties, which absorbed her during so many of the 
most important years of her life. She is, indeed, reflected in the 
mirror of her own pages as one of those simple, devout, loyal, 
domesticated women who are found in the history of the French 
aristocracy, and who are such a startling contrast to the charming 
rebels against conventionality, orthodoxy, and propriety, that 
are so frequently to be seen by their side. She was associated 
with Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette in the most trying of 
their many misfortunes, but she had gone through an experience 
of suffering on her own account before she was called on to join in 
theirs. The youngest child of the Duc de Croy-Havré, and born 
in 1749, she was married in 1761 to the Marquis de Tourzel, here- 
ditary Grand Provost of France. Her married life seems to have 
been a happy one, for of her husband, after his death, his Royal 
master said :—‘“ A good father, prudent, religious, and faithful, 
he leaves behind him, though yet a young man, a spotless repu- 
tation, and all his affairs in good order; a wholesome lesson for 
s0 many others, who only leave evil behind them.” A melan- 
choly accident dissolved this union in the end of 1786. The 
Marquis was hunting in Fontainebleau, when his horse bolted 
under a tree, and his skull, striking one of its branches, was 
fractured. After a week’s agony, he died, and his widow placed 
her son on his body, saying :—“I have lost all; I have only 
one hope left in the world, and it is that you may be as 
virtuous as the man whose corpse you are embracing.” 
Madame de ‘ourzel did not emerge from the retirement 
in which she was plunged by this great sorrow, till 
she was asked to undertake the duties of governess to the 
“children of France” in 1789. In spite of her sorrows and 
misfortunes, she survived the Terror, the First Republic, the 
First Empire, and even the Monarchies of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., dying on May 15th, 1832, at the age of eighty-two. 
It is from a m wuscript in the possession of her grandson, the 
Dae des Cars, that this narrative of the most eventful period in 
her life has been published. 

It was in August, 1789, that Madame de Tourzel took up her 
residence in Versailles. She witnessed, therefore, the invasion 
of the Royal Palace in October of that year by the Revolu- 
tionists, whom she terms “brigands,” that led to the King’s 
return to Paris. Madame de Tourzel gives testimony which may 
fairly be regarded as unimpeachable, to the courage displayed 
at this terrible time by Marie Antoinette,—for some of the 





* Memoirs of the Duchesse de Tourzel, Governess to the Children cf France during 
the Years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, and 1795, Published by the Duc des Cars, 
2vols. Londcn: Remington and Co. 1885, 








rabble that besieged Versailles certainly meditated the murder 
both of herself and her husband. We quote one passage from 
this portion of these memoirs, both as illustrating the fact that, 
as she puts it, the Queen was “ invariably great in misfortune,” 
and for the concluding suggestion, which strikes us as new :— 


“ The fishwomen still thronged the courtyards of the castle in large 
numbers, Singing, dancing, and indulging in the most boisterous and 
indecent transports of rejoicing. The marble court, on to which the 
windows of the King’s rooms opened, was filled with these women, 
who, intoxicated with their success, demanded to see the Queen. The 
Princess appeared on the balcony, holding the Dauphin aud Madame 
Royale by the hand. The whole multitude, regarding her with furious 
looks, shouted, ‘Send away the children.’ The Queen gent them in, and 
returned alone. Her air of grandeur and heroic courage in the 
presence of danger which made everybody quail, had such an effect 
on the mob, that they at once abandoned their sinister designs, and, 
struck with admiration, exclaimed, ‘Long live the Queen!’ It was 
noticed, as a singular circumstance, that these women had clear 
complexions and white teeth, and wore finer linen than such women 
are accustomed to wear—an evident proof that among them there 
were very many who were paid to play their parts.” 

It is thus that Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ever figure in 
Madame de Tourzel’s pages. He is a kind of a compound of 
Ethelred the Unready and Henry VI.,—“ feckless,” procrasti- 
nating, yet not without a sort of Oriental moral courage. She, 
again, appears with all the frivolity of her early days eradicated 
by misfortune, a chastened Margaret of Navarre, knowing only 
too well, predicting only too often, that “somewhere in the 
waste the Shadow sits and waits for her,’—the Marie Antoinette 
whom Burke worshipped and Carlyle pitied : — 

‘She told us,”’ says Madame de Tourzel, in one of her reminiscences 
of the Royal life at St. Cloud, “that the Emperor Francis I., on leaving 
for Italy, whence he was not destined to return, called his children 
to take farewell of them. ‘I was the youngest of his daughters,’ she 
added. ‘My father took me on his kuee, kissed me several times 
with tears in his eyes, and appeared to find it extremely hard to leave 
me. This seemed odd to those who were present, and I myself should 
perhaps not have remembered it if my present position, reminding 
me of the circamstauce, did not give me a presentiment, for the rest 
of my life, of a succession of misfortunes only too easily foreseen.’ 
The impression made upon us by these last words was so deep, that 
we burst into tears. The Queen then said to us, with her accus- 
tomed grace and goodness,—‘ I reproach myself for having saddened 
you. Calm yourselves before we reach the castle; Jet us unite our 
courage. Providence will perhaps not make us so unhappy as we 
think.’ ”’ 

This is Marie Antoinette at her best. 

The terrible last days of the French Monarchy, ending in the 
September massacres, are now so familiar that Madame de 
Tourzel has but little of importance to tell of them outside of the 
private circle in which she moved, and in sympathy with whose 
misfortunes her heart palpitated. When referring, however, to 
Mirabean’s scheme for re-establishing the Monarchy—she takes, 
by the way, the simple “ bold, bad man” theory of Mirabeau— 
she says :— 

“Tt is difticult for anybody to have any doubt on the subject who 
heard, as I did, the King say to the Queen on the day of his death, 
‘Do not rejoice, Madame, over the death of Mirabeau. We are sus- 
taining a heavier loss than you think.’ | know nothing of the plans 
projected by Mirabean, nor of the terms he had made with the King, 
but one thing is certain—the malcontents were so alarmed by the 
bare idea of his abandoning their party and of having so dangerous 
an opponent to reckon with, that it appears to be beyond a doubt 
that they had him poisoned.” 

Madame de Tourzel’s account of the Royal flight to Varennes is 
fullandinteresting, if also matter-of-fact. She seems much hurtat 
the charge brought against her by M. de Bouillé in his Mémoires, 
that it was her obstinacy in accompanying the little Dauphin 
that prevented the King from taking with him a distinguished 
military officer in his carriage, who might have changed the 
fortunes of the Hight and of the fugitives, “The Queen,” she 
says emphatically, “ never said a word about this.” Madame de 
Tourzel bears witness to the courage of the King when he faced, 
on “ the twentieth of June,” the mob of sansculottes that forced 
their way into the Tuileries :— 

‘The King,” she avers, ‘‘ was never more noble than on this day ; 
his face never for a moment displayed any emotion; be was ever 
calm and intrepid ; and he rose superior to every effort made to induce 

him to degrade his crown. His heroic courage amid so many 
miscreants, his presence of mind, his patient endurance of the insults 
heaped upon him, the serenity of his soul, the constancy of bis 
refusals, and his firm resignation saved Fiance for this day, from the 
crime which we never cease to deplore. It is sad to think that pos- 
sessing so much personal courage his Majesty did not display similar 
firmness during the various epochs of the Revolution; but his love 
for his people made him regard a civil war as the greatest scourge 
that could bappen, and the fear of involving France in this caused 
him to miss more than one favourable opportunity for emerging from 
the cruel position to which his excessive kindness had brought him.” 


Madame de Tourzel was evidently warmly attached to the 
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children she had under her charge, little Madame Royale and 
the Dauphin. Before the poor little boy’s spirit was broken 
and his health undermined, by his treatment in the Temple, he 
was a lively lad; and if he had not much in him of the Henri 
Quatre who was his idol, he resembled his mother rather than 
his father. Madame de Tourzel was quite convinced that he did 
actually die in confinement, and that the various pretenders to the 
French throne who claimed his name and personality were so 
many Perkin Warbecks. She was right, of course. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S “ MISCELLANIES.” * 

A voLuME of comments and criticisms on matters poetical from 
the most fluent master of verse and the most ardent critic of 
the day is certain to command attention. Mr. Swinburne praises 
the men whom he loves with a superfluity of zeal which, however 
extravagant, is invariably sincere; while his denunciation of the 
men he despises is in some instances at once forcible and unjust. 
Dr. Johnson would have loved him for being a good hater, and 
no doubt the intellectual energy and passionate emotion which 
force Mr. Swinburne to fight in print, show the writer’s vitality, 
and stimulate, if they do not always gratify, his readers. And it 
must always be admitted by the critic who ventures to differ 
from Mr. Swinburne, that for attack or defence he is armed 
de pied en cap. As a man of letters, his resources are manifold; 
he has read much and remembered much, and writes at all times 
from a full mind. Moreover, he has such a copious vocabulary 
for praise or scorn, words “so nimble and so full of subtle 
flame,” that the modest reviewer, if such a man there be, feels 
some dread of encountering the fiery torrent. Just as Pope 
hitched his opponents in a rhyme, so does Mr. Swinburne some- 
times hitch his in a note, with such cunning art that it matters 
not for the reader’s amusement whether the deed be fairly done 
or not. 

Considering who the author is, the present volume of critical 
judgments is comparatively calm in tone, and the offensive 
application of the most solemn words of Scripture to purposes 
of literary criticism, a fault defacing all Mr. Swinburne’s 
writings, is indulged in less frequently than usual. He observes 
that he desires “ above all things to preserve in all things the 
golden mean of scrupulous moderation ;” and this desire, though 
not always accomplished, is one to be grateful for, since hitherto 
the defects of the poet’s prose style have been due, we think, to 
the lack of this “ golden mean.” 

In a volume so varied in contents, it matters little what subject 
is taken up first. Mr. Swinburne’s earliest essay treats cursorily 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, with one excep- 
tion the four greatest names in English poetry. It is a 
characteristic paper, strong in praise of Milton’s Republicanism, 
and defending the foul language with which he belaboured his 
antagonists in a style somewhat like his own. The following 
extract is taken from a rather long passage written in the same 
strain :— 

“Tt is certainly no very dignified amusement, no very profitable 
expenditure of energy or time, to indulge in the easy diversion of 
making such curs yelp, and watching them writhe under the chastise- 
ment which an insulted superior may condescend to inflict, till their 
foul mouths foam over in futile and furious response, reeking and 
rabid with virulent froth and exhalations of raging ribaldry. Yet 
when, like those that swarmed at the heels of Milton, the vermin 
venture on all possible extremes of personal insult and imputation to 
which dullness may give ear or malice may give tongue, a man cannot 
reasonably be held to derogate from the duty and the dignity of self- 
respect if he spurns or scourges them out of his way. ‘To give these 
rascals rope is a needless waste of hemp; a spider’s thread, spun 
from the inner impurity of his own venomous vitals, will suffice for 
such a creature to hang himself.” 

In the second paper, “ A Century of English Poetry,” Mr. 
Swinburne can hardly be said to have broken fresh ground with 
regard to Dryden and to Pope. While saying little that is new, 
he says much that is just; but it is not correct to hint that the 
“noisome and unmentionable vermin ” held up to execration by 
the “great and gallant” author of T'ke Dunciad were always the 
first to offend. Pope often attacked without provocation and 
without justice; but it is some extenuation of what one is forced 
to regard as the poet's malignity that he lived in an age “ when 
every blockhead who might also be a blackguard had free vent 
for his filthiest insolence.” His physical infirmities, too, as 
every critic of Pope admits, explain, if they do not excuse, much 
that was mean and treacherous in his conduct. Even Mr. Swin- 
burne allows that Pope was a liar, while complaining that his 
‘‘cassocked commentators”? defame him; and the faults that 


* Miscellanics, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto and Windus, 





every admirer of this marvellous satirist deplores are just 
repulsive to laymen as to the clergy, who are said to aa 
something in the man “which would seem to provoke 7 
inevitable shaking of clenched surplices in the face of his anal 
at every resurgence of his name.” But surely, because Po ; 
genius was matchless on his own ground—and we entir 
with Mr, Swinburne that matched he never has been—there j 
no reason why his faults should be treated more gently than m 
they had been committed by a smaller man. Mr, Swinburne 
admits that Pope took an unmanly and unfriendly advantage of 
his best friend’s piteous infirmity; he admits the charge of 
indelicate and unchivalrous conduct with regard to welmines he 
admits the scandalous intrigue with reference to the correspond. 
ence; he must admit, though he does not mention it, his gross 
indecency ; and yet he objects to severity of criticism on the 
part of clergymen, apparently because they are clergymen, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen calls Pope a liar and a hypocrite, for which i. 
is gently reproved,—Mr. Swinburne, as we have said, agrees 
that he was a liar; but that clerical critics should be pre. 
sumptuous enough “to open in full ery upon the trail of this 
poet” is what he cannot tolerate. On the other hand, how 
generous and sympathetic is the critic's praise of Pope, which 
it does one good to read, even though we cannot fully accept 
the judgment or admire the language in which it is uttered,— 


ely agree 


“No man ever saw his life’s way more clearly, or accepted the 
conditions of his life’s work with more of rational manfulness, than 
Pope. Hehad a most healthy ant liberal interest in other men’s 
lines of life, a most cordial and virile content and satisfaction with 
hisown...... Of his personal character, it is nothing to say that 
he had the coarage of a lion: for a beast’s or an athlete’s courage 
must have something of physical force to back it, something of a 
body to base itself upon; and the spirit which was in Pope, we might 
say, was almost as good as bodiless. And what a spirit it was! how 
fiery, bright, and dauntless!...... For Byron we should have 
charity and sympathy; bat it rouses the blood, it kindles the heart, 
to remember what an indomitable force of heroic spirit, and sleepless 
always as fire, was enclosed in the pitiful body of the misshapen 
weakling whose whole life was ‘spent in fighting the good fight of 
sense against folly, of light against darkness, of buman_ speech 
against brute silence, of truth and reason and manhood against all 
the banded bestialities of all dunces and all dastards, all black- 
guardly blockheads and all blockheaded blackguards, who then as 
now were misbegotten by malignity or dallness.” 


We must pass over Mr. Swinburne’s eulogistic comments on 
Prior, Congreve, and Collins with the remark that the brief 
essay on the only lyric poet of the period who can compete with 
Gray has already appeared in Mr. Ward’s English Poets, and 
contains much matter for poetical and other controversy, since 
it asserts the incomparable superiority of Collins to Gray as a 
lyric poet, and “the godlike duty of tyrannicide.” 


The essay on “ Wordsworth and Byron” is the longest and the 
most significant in the volume. It is an attack on Mr. Matthew 
Arnold as a critic, and on Byron as a poet. Of the former, Mr. 
Swinburne observes,—‘‘I cannot but feel that in his recent 
utterances or expositions regarding Wordsworth and Byron, he 
has now and then spread a wider sail before a stronger wind of 
sheer paradox than ever has any critic of anything like equal 
or comparable reputation ;”’ and, of course, in the writer's 
opinion, one of the strongest proofs of this is the astounding 
expression of belief that Shelley’s essays and letters will resist 
the wear and tear of time better, and finally come to stand 
higher, than his poetry. Without accepting this dictum of Mr. 
Arnold with regard to one of the most wonderful of English 
singers, it is possible to believe in the immeasurable superiority 
of Wordsworth, not, indeed, for his voice of song, but for his 
almost matchless poetic insight, and for the inspiring force of 
his genius. The two primary and essential qualities of poetry, 
according to Mr. Swinburne, are imagination and harmony, and 
he adds that ‘“ where these qualities are perceptible in the highest 
degree, there, even though they should be unaccompanied and 
unsupported by any other great quality whatever ...... is 
the best and highest poetry.” In a sense, no student of poetry, 
we suppose, will disagree with this definition. But imagination 
is a wide term; there is a harmony which gladdens a man’s 
whole nature, as well as his ear; and neither in Coleridge’s 
“transcendent song,” nor in the enchanting music of Shelley, 
do we find these high qualities in such abundance as in Words- 
worth when he wrote, which he sometimes forgot to do, with his 
singing robes upon him. For word-music not even Shelley has 
surpassed Coleridge; but the loveliest music into which lan- 
guage can be cast, and the rare imagination that flowered in 
The Ancient Mariner and Christabel, do not in themselves 
supply all we demand from the poets whose function it is to 
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-, ag “nobler loves and nobler cares.” Among English poets, 
ae re, Milton, and Wordsworth, in our judgment, do 
og measure; and so, in lesser degree perhaps, does 
thus Pa — io serious poet, Spenser.” Mr. Swinburne will 
we carrinith us in this estimate; but it is time we should 
os what he has to say of Byron. 

Byron, said Mr. Cary, the translator of Dante, must be read 
for the novelty and vigour of his sentiments alone, and in order 
to enjoy him, the lover of poetry must forget the harmonies of 
Spenser and Milton and Dryden. Mr. Swinburne writes in a 
similar strain of Byron’s “ wretchedly bad metre,” and he is so 
severe upon this poet’s faults, that one wonders he should ever 
have taken the trouble to form a selection from his poetry. He 
writes of his “ monstrous stupidities, ‘of his “ rant, and caut, 

and glare, and splash, and splatter, of his “ jolter-headed 

jargon,” of his “ blundering, floundering, lumbering, and 
stumbling stanzas,” of his “ villainously bad tragedies, of his 

«debauched excesses of bad taste run mad and foaming at the 

mouth” (these excesses, we may observe, being purely literary), 

of the “ utterly unutterable rubbish” of a passage selected by 

Mr. Arnold; and he declares that “in all the composition of 

Byron's highly composite nature, there was neither a note of 

real music nor a gleam of real imagination.” According to this 

verdict, Byron was no poet, for sincerity and strength, which 

Mr, Swinburne does claim for him, € not specially apc 

artues. But if not a poet, what was he? And can it be that 
caine interest felt oe = a — grea 6° 
was due simply to his personality, and to the wit and fire anc 
versatility which Mr. Swinburne allows that he possessed ? 

It must be admitted that Byron was one of the most faulty 
aud slovenly of distinguished writers ; that he had no ear for the 
diviner harmonies of verse; that his imagery is frequently false, 
and his grammar defective; that his heroes are stage-puppets, 
and his pathos too often a sham; indeed, we think, malgré Mr. 
a a that insincerity is a marked feature of his character 
as a poet, and are ready, also, to allow that his imagination is 
rarely of a high order. Yet, notwithstanding these defects, to 
which may be added the want of dramatic power, it is impossible 
not to recognise in Byron that ardour which Wordsworth 
regarded as the one poetical quality of Dryden, and a love of 
Nature and power of representing her of which Dryden felt 
and knew nothing. There are lines in Byron that take lasting 
hold of the memory, and mark him for a poet; and if there is 
much of his verse which, although praised at the time, grows in 
worthlessness the more carefully it is read, there is also 
a portion of it, though, perhaps, not a large portion, 
which has on it the mark of poetical immortality. Mr. 
Swinburne, however, places Byron on a poetical equality with 
the man whon, as a poet, he despised the most. While observing 
that Southey writes incomparably better English than Byron, 
he declares that “the gift of poetic or creative imagination has 
been withheld by Nature from either competitor with a perfectly 
absolute impartiality. There is just as much of it in Childe 
Harold as in Thalaba,and there is just as little of it in Roderick 
as in The Corsair.’ And comparing Byron with Crabbe, he 
writes : — 

“All his serious poetry put together is hardly worth—or, to say the 
very least, it can show nothing to be set beside—that incomparable 
passage in Crabbe’s Borough, which (according to Macaulay) ‘ has made 
many a rough and cynical reader cry like a child ;’ and, indeed, though 
Iam not myself so rough and cynical as ever to have experienced that 
— effect from its perusal, it — oe to rp —* 

man ing to 1rou, ry th 
ps a Res wl Preps papel ‘of "hat ed 4 the 
condemned cell, with its exquisite realistic touches of seaside nature 
and tender innocent gladness, and not feel himself under the spell of 
a4 master tenfold more potent than Byron.” 

Comparisons, by the way, between men of genius are rarely 
satisfactory ; but Mr. Swinburne is fond of them. He compares 
Landor with Byron, and Keats with Wordsworth and Gautier, 
and Coleridge with Shelley, and Byron with Coleridge, and 
Tennyson with Musset, and delights throughout the volume in 
marking the salient points of contrast between the writers whose 
merits he discusses. It must be admitted that this habit gives 
piquancy to Mr. Swinburne’s pages, if it does not add greatly to 
their critical value. It is an infinite pity that Byron’s finest 
work as a poet and a wit should be the most detestable from a 
moral standing-point. More than one English poet is tainted 
with gross indecency; but we do not know of one holding a 
prominent position, unless it be Dryden in his dramas, who 
has confounded virtue and vice so as to convey the impression 
that there is no difference between them. Yet this is what 








Byron has done in Den Juar. He is a great wit and a great 
satirist, but in every department of his work there are flaws due 
quite as much to moral deficiencies as to limitations of genius. 

There is so much in the discursive and able essay headed 
* Wordsworth and Byron” from which we are forced to dissent, 
that it is delightful to come upon a noble passage in praise of 
Scott, from which we will make a short extract, premising that 
the eulogy of Scott is in a measure lessened by an irrelevant 
comparison with “ the far higher name of Shelley.” Far higher, 
doubtless, he stands as a lyric poet, while infinitely lower, in 
our judgment, not only in the moral and intellectual qualities 
that give dignity to manhood, but in his range as an imaginative 
writer. After observing that as surely as Lord Tennyson had, 
almost at his starting, defeated Byron as a painter of feminine 
passion, so had Scott defeated him long before as a painter of 
masculine action, Mr. Swinburne adds :— 

*‘And for this among other reasons, Scott, with all his short- 
comings in execution, with all his gaps and flaws, and deficiencies and 
defects, must surely always retaia the privilege assigned by Thackeray 
to Goldsmith—high as are doubtless Goldsmith’s claims to that privi- 
lege—of being ‘the most beloved of Eoglish writers.’ Two names 
far higher than his will be more beloved, as well as more honoured, 
by those who find their deepest delight in the greatest achievements 
of dramatic and lyric poetry : but the lovers of this last will always 
be fewer, if more ardent, than the lovers of other and humbler, less 
absolute and essential, forms of art: and though dramatic poetry, 
even at its highest pitch of imagination, appeals to a far wider and 
more complex audience, yet even Shakespeare, though less than 
Shelley, demands of the student who would know and love him, some- 
thing more than is common to all simple and healthy natures. But 
Sir Walter demands nothing of his reader beyond a fair average 
allowance of kindliness and manhood: the man must bea very Carlyle 
who does not love and honour him. His popularity may fluctuate 
now and then with elder readers,—so much the worse for them: it is 
sure always to right itself again in a little time: but when it wanes 
among English boys and girls, a doomsday will be dawning of which 
as yet there are most assuredly no signs or presages perceptible. 
Love of Scott, if a child bas not the ill-fortune to miss by some mis- 
chance the benefit of his generous influence, is certain to outlast all 
changes of interest and inclination, from the age when he divides a 
heart of six or seven with the owner’s first pony, to the age when 
affectionate gratitude has rooted in the adult heart a hundred names 
and associations of his engrafting, only less deep and dear than those 
implanted there by Shakespeare’s very self.” 

With these just words we must close our notice of a volume 
that abounds with suggestive topics and points of controversy. 
The splendid generosity of Mr. Swinburne’s praise is only to be 
surpassed by the vehemence with which he denounces what he 
deems unjust pretensions and false critical judgments. If he 
often lacks sobriety, he is never wanting in fertility. If it 
were possible for him to moderate without weakening his 
language, and to forget, for a time at least, his two idols, 
Shelley and Hugo, the satisfaction of his readers would be 
increased ; Lut this, perhaps, is too much to expect. Mr. Swin- 
burne is a poet, and being a man of genius, is not likely to alter 
his method, or to forswear the gods of his idolatry, at the advice 
of either reader or reviewer. Throughout his prose writings 
the language of excessive praise or blame grows a little weari- 
some; but there is less of both, as we have said already, in this 
volume than in its predecessors, and there are comments in these 
pages—a notable one, for example, on Wordsworth’s patriotism, 
and another on Charles Lamb—which are alike moderate in 
expression and models of just criticism. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONISTsS.* 
Tur colonising energy of France has been of late causing an 
amount of distarbance quite out of proportion to any benefits 
which are likely to accrue to the country,—benefits, that is to 
say, apart from strategical considerations, and such as England 
derives from her colonial possessions. Thoughtful Frenchmen 
recognise the advantages of emigration, and no more elaborate 
works could be found on the theory of colonisation than those, 
for instance, of M. Leroy-Beaulieu. But the nation is not with 
them. The French working classes, as a rule, know nothing 
about the Colonies, and take no interest in them. Still, recent 
events have stimulated curiosity, and M. Louis Vignon thinks 
the time ripe to discuss the mistakes of the past and the 
prospects of the futare. The official positions which this gentle- 
man has held under the Minister of Commerce and the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, are sufficient guarantee for 
the accuracy and completeness of the statistics which he has col- 
lected. Of course, this kind of information can be obtained from 





* Les Colonies Frangaises: leur Commerce, leur Situation Economique, leur 
Utilité pour la Métropole, eur Avenir. Par Louis Viguon. Paris: Guillaumin et 
Cie. 
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other sources, a recent work by Mr. James Bonwick being one 
of them. The chief interest of M. Vignon’s book, Les Colonies 
Frangaises, lies in the comparisons he is constantly making 
between English and French methods of utilising Colonies. 

From a French point of view, the differences are very marked, 
and extend far beyond questions of Federation or Free-trade, 
or other matters directly connected with the intervention of the 
State. In the first place, our manufacturers appear to have 
appreciated the situation far better than their rivals. They, and 
the Germans after them, perceived that cheapness means suc- 
cess in most branches of colonial trade. Jor instance, worthless 
cotton goods, “ which one tears by merely looking at them,” 
find a ready market among negroes. Rouen makes no effort to 
compete with Manchester in the production of these coveted 
articles, and French merchants are obliged to buy their stocks 
at Liverpool, thereby, as a rule, providing cargoes for English 
ships. Reviewing the African trade, it appears that one-half of 
the goods imported by French houses of business on the West 
Coast are of English origin, and only one quarter of French. 
The difference is less striking on the East Coast and in Mada- 
gascar. On the other hand, no French goods of any sort seem 
to come into the African market except through French hands. 
They are in no case cheap enough to find purchasers among 
the English and German merchants, who are indifferent to 
quality, if only the price is low enough to attract native buyers. 
The same lesson is taught by the trade of the French Colonies 
in the East. Cotton goods are the “current coin” of Asiatic 
commerce; yet Singapore and Hong Kong have been sending 
to Cochin China ten times the qnantity she receives from 
France. In Tonquin there is a large market open, but French 
spinners supply nothing cheap enough, and only hope to oust 
their English rivals by the aid of protective duties. Whether 
they contrive to do so or not, there is, as M. Vignon points out, 
one source of the success of English merchants against which 
fiscal arrangements are powerless. It is the boldness which 
distinguishes their mode of business. The secret of their 
prosperity is summed up in the maxim, “ Small profits and quick 
returns,” a maxim no French merchant ever ventures to act 
upon. THe deals in smailer quantities, and keeps his goods in 
stoc till he cin make a bargain. He expects to make a profit 
on eich transaction, instead of being satisfied if the business 
done in the whole year shows a balance in his favour. 

This national caution operates in another direction to prevent 
France deriving all the benefit she might from her Colonies. To 

evelop their natural resources, both men and money are re- 
quired. Neither are forthsoming in sufficient quantities. The 
population of France may not increase so rapidly as to require 
natural outlets; bat it follows from the very fact that the popu- 
lation is stationary and thrifty, that there is year by year 
accumulating more capital than can profitably be invested in 
France. These annual savings M. Leroy-Beaulieu estimates at 
the figure of two milliards of frances, i.e., eighty millions sterling, 
aud M. Vignon pathetically complains that they are invested 
anywhere rather than in Freach Colonies. They provide Spain 
and Portugal with railways, or go to make up Hungarian and 
Russian Loans. ‘The interest they thus bring in at present 
is 5} per cent. at the outside. Yet in Senegal and other 
Colonies, there are banks paying dividends ranging from 18% 
to 123 per cent. on their nominal capital; and the peasant- 
proprietor of Cochin China is giving 3 or + per cent. per month 
for the loans, with which rich Chinese or Annamites supply 
him. M. Vignon repeatedly points out how many of the 
expenses which France provides for would be borne by English 
Colonies themselves. The direct effects of giving State aid to 
necessary undertakings are obvious enough, and perhaps the 
reluctance of Trench capitalists to invest in colonial sezurities 
may be indirectly due to the same cause. Where such assistance 
is freely given, it is natural to look with suspicion at less 
favoured schemes. M. Vignon thinks that if, instead of dry 
and confused statistics, the Colonial Governments and the 
Colonial Office would disseminate interesting and readable 
publications showing the wealth and capabilities of the Colonies, 
the ignorance which is at the root of the popular prejudice 
against colonial investments might be dispelled. Still, it will 
be a long time before they can absorb anything like the 620 
millions of Nnglish capital said to have been placed in colonial 
securities of one sort and another; nor will this education of the 
French public induce French colonial banks to amend their 
ways. The cautious spirit which was noticed in the merchants 
is equally conspicuous in them. They conduct their business in 








a narrow and traditional spirit wholly ansaited Roan 
countries, and the exact contrary of the bold methods of q = 
by which, as M. Vignon points out, the Australian banks her? 
assisted in developing the commerce and resources of . 
country. the 

The question of promoting emigration from France to French 
Colonies is a far more difficult one. The climate must salts 
more than a mere sprinkling of merchants and planters Pate 
settling inany but New Caledonia, Tahiti, or Algeria, and da 
the progress of the last M. Vignon is satisfied. The story of 
New Culedonia is most instructive. The Government has ds 
offering settlers a free passage from France, twenty-four betaat 
of land, provisions for six months, and 150 francs for the Pe 
chase of stock, &c. But the French peasant either knows nothing 
of the offer, or it is insufficient to tempt him, though the phyllones 
is ruining his vines and madder is going out of cultivation 
During the five years ending in 1833, there came 382 English 
emigrants, probably from Australia, but only 330 French settlers 
and the Colony would have been better without many of then. 
The penal element already established is no doubt a mont 
powerful deterrent, and M. Vignon, though deploring the way 
in which a great opportunity has been missed in not applying 
convict-labonr to the making of roads and other necessary 
works, thinks that there is too large a proportion present 
for the best interests of the Colony. It seems to yg 
that here, as elsewhere, M. Vignon overlooks the fact that a 
large proportion of those who leave Frauce do so with the 
express intention of escaping from the French government, Jt 
is significant that in endeavonring to estimate the actual number 
of emigrants, he has been obliged to resort to foreign statistics, 
For instance, according to the French official account for 1882, 
only 2,737 Frenchmen left for the United States, and 1,189 for 
the Argentine Republic; yet 5,560 are reported as arriving in 
the former country, and 3,332 in the latter. ‘he discrepancy is 
intelligible enough in the light of the facts pointed out by 
another writer, Dr. Bordier, who, in his work on scientific 
colonisation, states that the majority of French emigrants 
come from the districts of the Pyrenees, and that the Basques 
emigrate to avoid serving in the Army. Still, whatever may be 
the cause, it is impossible not to agree with the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Bonwick, that as Frenchmen are so slow to 
emigrate to Colonies which the Government are so anxious to 
develop, Englishmen might do worse than avail themselves of 
the openings provided. The circulation of information suggested 
by M. Vignon may have some effect, bat the prejudices of his 
countrymen are very deeply rooted ; nor cin we agree with hin 
in thinking the lesson of the Port Breton scheme an encouraging 
one. The Marquis de Ray certainly managed to inveigle nearly 
two hundred Frenchmen, who would probably have been 
valuable colonists. But he was appealing to religious enthn- 
siasm, and the advantages of his Eidorado were only bounded 
by the limits of a lively fancy, while Government emigration 
agents must pay some attention to facts. ‘The success of a 
swindler of the Scadder type may indicate some willingness to 
emigrate, but the fate of his victims creates a more than counter. 
balancing reluctance. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_ ——~<$—--— 

The Red Drazon, for August and September. (Daniel Owen and 
Co.; W. Kent and Co.)—Inthese numbers of the Red Dragon, a mage 
zine which devotes itself chiefly to Welsh subjects, Miss Dillwyn has 
begun a Welsh story which promises at once a certain amount of 
sensation (as a story should) and a lively delineation of character. 
Miss Dillwyn is always effective when she describes girls of 
high spirits and out-of-doors habits, as she docs in the opening 
chapters of this tale. She also gives us a sketch of a grim 
and cruel Welshwoman,—the foster-mother of the evil genius of 
the story,—which is executed with much forces and a rather 
painful amount of realism. We greatly fear that David Ivor, 
whose twenty-first birthday is celebrated in the September number, 
is likely to be soon cut off by the machinations of his evilly disposed 
cousin. But perhaps we may be yielding too easily to the evident 
intention of the authoress to inspire us with fear for his fate. The 
account of the festivities at Nant Oichfa is very lively. The paper 
on “John Dyer,” in the September number, is a good one, and 
the paper called “Thief or Ghost?’ in the August number, is 
entertaining. 


Practical Physics. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., and W. %. 
Shaw, M.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This is a thorough and 
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1 description of elementary experiments such as would ke 

dents for the first part of Natural Sciences Tripos. 
the balance is fully worked out, and great attention is 
paid to thermometry and calorimetry, and a very a account of 
hygrometty isgiven. A good chapter is given to colour and polarised 
light each. There are experiments on acoustics and wave-lengths. 
Particular care is paid to experimental observations, corrections for 
error, and physical arithmetic. Altogether, a very accurate, in- 
teresting, and handy guide to laboratory work. 

AChronicle History of the Life and Work of William Shakespeare. 
By F. G. Fleay. With two Etched [lustrations. (J. C. Nimmo.)— 
This volume is an addition to the world’s stock of well-printed and 
picely got-Up books, but can scarcely be regarded as a contribution 
of much value to the overgrown mass of Shakespearian literature. 
Mr. Fleay seems to confound possibilities with probabilities, and 
pailds bypotheses upon very slender foundations of ascertained fact. 
Tons, he tells us that Love’s Labour’s Lost is satire in favour of the 
Puritan partisins of Martiu Marprelate, who so greatly disturbed Queen 
Blizabeth’s eqaanimity in ihe later years of her reign, but gives no 
authority for the statement ; attributes Titus Andronicus to the pen of 
Marlowe, upon the sole ground of an alleged resemblance between the 
character of Aaron and that of Barabbasin The Jew of Malta; and finds 
the occasion of the production of 4 Midsuminer Night’s Dream in 
the marriage of the Earl of Derby, in 1595, upon no ground at all. 
Many other of his hypotheses are equally vague and unsatisfactory, 
and apart from the list of plays he has taken from the Stationers’ 
Registers, his account of Elizabethan and Jacobean actors and com- 
panies of actors, and his chapter on the Marlowe group of plays, the 
yolame is scarcely worth the pains that he has taken in its produc- 
tion. It is impossible at the present day to reproduce with any use- 
ful degree of accaracy the business or social relations of an obscure 
class of men, dead and buried well-nigh three centuries ago, and the 
labour and research so many writers have expended upon the per- 
gonal features of Shakespeare’s life and age have been for the most 
part wasted. In his plays, in those of his contemporaries, and in the 
not very extensive literature he and they woald be likely to be 
acquainted with, we have ail the materials that are needed —or nearly 
all—to understand and trace the development of his genius and the 
methods and aims of his work; and it were better to be content with 
these, than to lose ourselves in Dry-as-dust investigations that can at 
the best but lead to a very imperfect satisfaction of a somewhat 
vulgar curiosity. An admirable etching of the famous actor, 
Edward Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich College, serves as frontis- 
piece to the volume,— iu relation to whom, itis worthy of remark that 
save upon One occasion, though a contemporary of Shakespeare, aud 


carefa 
needed by sta 
qhe theory of 


an impersonator of some of his characters, he appears never to have 
come into any sort of direct intercourse with him. 


A Fallen Ido’. By F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The only 
objection to this cleverly told story is its length. A farce or joke iu 
three handred and thirty pages loses its interest long ere the dénoue- 
ment is reached. It may be urged that books cannot be published 
that do not pay, and that a volume of half the size and price would 
have proved remunerative neither to publisher nor author. The 
answer to this argument is that Mr. Anstey might have given us two 
jokes instead of one, and his abandant fertility is more than equal to 
the task. The present story is excellent up to the climax of the 
picture incident ; beyond that point, despite the humorous, if rather 
conventional sketch of the policeman, Yarker, one turns over the leaves 
with increasing rupidity. Not the least amusieg portion of the book 
is the prologue, which many readers perhaps will feel inclined to 
skip, but which is told with a dry humour and a certain satirical 
power of which Mr. Anstey has the secret. 
that of an artist whose professional future is well-nigh marred, and 


In essence, the story is 


the course of his love made painful, by the tricksy inflaence of an “ ex- 
idol” that gets among his penates as a present from the heroine,-—a 
sham itself, and the representative of a sham. The various disasters 
of which it is the unsuspected cause are recounted in a spirit of fun 
that keeps the reader in a state of constant hilarity, and the crowning 
incident—Ronald Campion’s extraordinary and involuntary conversion 
of his Academy portrait into a grinning but powerful caricature of 
his ladylove—is a marvel of humorous invention. With his extrica- 
tion from the absurdity of the situation the story should properly 
close; the reader will do well, indeed, to pause when he reaches this 
Point, and take up the remainiog chapters afresh, as the record of a 
second series of the unlucky idol-owner’s exasperating misadventures. 
Thus viewed, the volume presents a couple of stories, both of which 
may then be fully enjoyed, if read, as doubtless they were written, 
“in high spirits.” 

A Diamond in the Rough. By Alice O'Hanlon. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—We remember a rather clever story callcd 
“Louisiana,” where a girl was ashamed of her father, who was a rough 
Californian farmer, and practised a deception the only ill effects of 
which were the distress produced in the girl herself by the con- 
Sclousness of her false pride. In the volames before us, the same sort 
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of false pride leads to the perpetration of a felony, which is thwarted 
bat condoned by three gentlemen who play a prominent part in the 
story. It is not too mnch to ask of a writer who treats of a horrid 
crime that the motive which leads to its perpetration should be 


adequate, and, in our opinion, this is not so in the present case. For 
the rest, this novel is easily written and fairly interesting. 
A Sketch of the History of Hindustin. By H.G. Keene. (W. H. 


Allen and Co.)—This sketch of the history of Hindastdn, from the 
first Moslem conquest in 1525, to the fall of the Mogul Empire in 
1802, should do much to increas? our knowledge of the past of our 
great Eastern Dependency. Even the most superficial reader of this 
volume cannot fail to be convinced that the British supremacy is a 
great benefit to India. Under its very best native rulers, the 
country was constantly devastated by rebellions and wars, and taxa- 
tion was heavy to an extent which dwellers in European countries 
can hardly realise. Afghanistan seems to have always occupied a 
large share of the attentiou of the rulers of India, and there is much 
in this book which points to the vast importance of strengthening 
our North-Western Frontier. So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, Mr. Keene is an accurate chronicler, and he writes in an easy, 
upnpretending style. Wo fear that Eastern history will never be very 
popular with general readers; but those who take the trouble to peruse 
Mr. Keene’s pages will be amply rewarded for their pains. 

That Little Gil: By Cartis Yorke. (Bevington and 
Co.) —This is a novel of considerable spirit and interest. As usual, 
the characters which ara not meant to be the most heroic, interest 
us more than those which are, and we greatly prefer Teddy Car- 
stairs to Sir Guy Lorraine. Ue is more human altogether. And, 
again, the child Lottie, who is very pleasantly sketched, seems to us 
the best thing in the story. But the plot is very good till the mis- 
understandings begin, aud then we begin to be impatient, for we 
know very well that sane human beings like Guy and Doris, 
who had been perfectly assured of each other’s love in the 
first months of their marriage, would never have been so easily 
persuaded that this confidence had been misplaced, without coming 
to a clear explauation with each other’ on the subject. When 
misunderstandings such as these are made to furnish out the plot 
of a novel, we always feel angry with the imbecility which the author 
imputes to characters intended not merely to be sensible, but some- 
thing more than seusible, verging on the heroic. In fact, we count 
the vexatious pages which are to intervene before the misunder- 
Curtis Yorke indulges too much in 
idealised characters, but she can write with pewer. The scene in 
which Sir Guy reproaches Lady Fitzroy with her treachery is a very 
The tone of the story is throcughcut everything that we 


a Novel. 


standings are cleared up. 


good one. 
could wish. 

American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of Commerce. By Eugéne 
Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. (Sampson Low and Co.) — Under this title, Mr. 
Schuyler has given us a very comprehensive and interesting account 
of the manner in which the United States manages its foreign relations. 
His criticisms on the working of the American Constitution, especially 
in relation to the Appropriation Bill and its effect upon the Consular 
system, are very outspoken. It cannot be ssid that the United States 
Government errs on the side of liberality in the provision it makes for 
its diplomatic agents; from a tuble on page 179, it would appear that 
while the salary of the British Ambassador in Paris amounts to about 
£8,759 per anuum, besides allowances, the American Minister at the 
same capital receives £2,890 only. It seems strange, under the 
circumstances, that the Americans are usually enabled to obtain such 
good men for these posts. The chapter which will probably attract 
most attention will be that in which the accomplished author treats 
of the Fishery question. This question has lately forced itself some- 
what rudely upon public attention, and may probably assume con- 
siderable importance in the immediate future. Mr. Schuyler’s résumé 
of the history of this dispute seems, on the whole, an impartial one, 
and should do much to instruct public opinion on the subject. 


Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign, By Flora L. Shaw. 3 vols. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.)—Accident has delayed, far too long, our notice 
of this very interesting, very clever, and very uniqae novel, which 
deserves, but does not require, full review, for there is nob a page 
that we would not gladly extract for our readers’ benefit, and we can- 
not transcribe three volumes ; and there is scarcely one quality, or one 
part of if, more or less admirable than another. We have always 
longed and watched for a story that should be laid and remain quietly 
in one lovely scene, to which we could not fail to get attached, and 
from whith we should not be restless!y and ruthlessly dragged at the 
auther’s cruel pleasure. Such a novel is this. The story opens in a 
grass-grown avenue, which fascinates us at once, and we are only 
twice taken from its beautiful neighbourhood, and on each occasion 
The hervine is a lovely, well-grown girl— 
do favour plain or ugly heroines— 


only for a few hours. 


and we confess we not 


thoughtful, independent, unselfish, and devoted; who begins life 
with a theory, suggested by observation, that marriage is a failure, 
and time too valuable, and usefal work too delightful, to waste life in 
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foolish love. Of course, she excepts the love of family, and is almost 
a worshipper of her brave, handsome, clever, and generous father; 
while a love of her weak and amiable but fretful step-mother is the 
natural outcome of her pitiful, womanly natare. The way in which 
all her observations and her quick insight into character are made to 
confirm these theories is exceedingly clever, and not less so is the 
gradual perception of the truer theory of life and the awakening to 
the fact that her experiences are exceptional, The weak points in the 
book are the cruelty, and we might add, the ungentlemanliness, of 
the strong and mainly right-minded and tender-hearted Colonel to his 
weak-spirited young wife, and the rather unaccountable way in which 
the good and clear-sighted daughter condones alike the cruelty of her 
father and the selfish folly of her step-mother. Every single 
character is drawn with remarkable ability, from the octogenarian 
old couple at Rose Farm, to the lively and amusing Irish 
“Lord Tommie’—who sacrifices his love silently and without a 
sigh of self-pity, on the shrine of his ideal hero—including especially, 
besides the three principal tigures (the Colonel and his wife and 
daughter), Lady Julia and Mr. Bradford, Lord Amyot, Lady Mary 
Howard, Jack Charteris, and ‘‘ Frou Frou.’ If there is a common- 
place character, it is, perhaps, Ted Mohun. We wish Miss Shaw 
would discard such sickly, pet terms as “sweetie” and “ daddy” 
from ber books, and would not choose such fancy names for her 
heroines as “ Ailsa.” But it is ungrateful to pick sach tiny holes in 
a book so full of interest and beauty and thought as is Colonel Ches- 
wick’s Campaign. We recommend it strongly to all capable of appre- 
ciating it,and need only add that it increases immensely Miss Shaw’s 
already considerable reputation. 


The Silver Dial. By Mary C. Rowell. 3 vols. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) —This is a tale of Strasburg in the sixteenth century, 
and the authoress has succeeded in putting before us a lively picture 
of the active life of the free town, with its easily moved Council, its 
fickle multitude, and its beneficent Bishop. But though the local 
colouring is good, the chief interest of these volumes lies in the 
powerful and pathetic story of Conrad Dasipodius, the b!ind clock- 
maker, and Radegund von Steinbach, the artist. The former is as 
noble a character as we have seen in recent fiction; he thoroughly 
enlists the reader’s sympathy, whether we look upon him patiently 
overcoming his great physical affliction, or maintaining a dignified 
silence in the face of rancorous hatred and an unjust sentence, 
or forgiving the wretched woman whose ungoverned passion had 
gone so far towards wrecking his life. Nor can we withhold 
our pity from this poor girl; the immense force of her passion 
for Dasipodius suggests a Southern rather than a Teutonic nature, but 
in reading the extremely powerful chapters in which her character is 
delineated, this inconsistency is almost forgotten. We cannct leave 
this novel without mentioning the kind old Bishop, by whose wise 
intervention recompense is at length made to the grievously injured 
mechanician, and the requirements of poetical justice are satisfied. 

tardens of Light and Shale. By “G. S.C.” (Elliot Stock.) —The 
tempting title and appearance of this book, which indulges ia affecta- 
tions of type and elaborate photographie illustration, led us to think 
that we might have got hold of something valuable on an ever- 
attractive subject. When the preface told us that the writer pro- 
posed to give hints as to making the best of small gardens, and spoke 
of “gardens in the sixth year of their existence, the ground they 
occupy having been previously bare meadow,” the present com- 
mentator, whose own garden that exactly describes, felt all the more 
attracted. Uufortunately, as far a3 we can discover, the book tells 
us absolutely nothing of any practical service at all. The most ordinary 
of capable gardeners, at four shillings a day, could give any garden- 
holder as much advice if he wanted it, which we cannot conceive that 
he could. To be told to “ bear in mind ” that “a rockery is not intended 
to supply beauty in itself, bat to afford means for the display of 
beauty in leaf and flower;” that “the selection of trees and plants 
should be governed by considerations of its [the garden’s] form and 
area ;”’ that ‘“‘climbing-plants sboald be freely introduced into a 
garden of taste ;”’ that ‘‘ nasturtiams can be easily cultivated ;” that 
poppies are “ particularly brilliant while they last,” &¢.,—is too foolish 
to anybody who owns a garden, and to most, we should think, who 
do not. Tennis-lawns, nowadays more important than poppies, are 
not allowed for. But if tall-talk about nothing will reconcile any 
reader, he has it in this book. He will learn that trees and shrubs 
“redeem the landscape, and deck winter’s brow with bays that pro- 
claim that poetry yet lives; and he will hear that in a garden it is 
possible to fall in with a “ pair of thrushes and a blackbird sceking 
their vermiceous meal.’’ And having pondered and wondered, he 
will, if he be wise, turn to bis library-shelves, and if they are happy 
in the possession of “ Thoughts in my Garden,” he will commune ia 
quiet relief and pleasure, sitting in his own little lizard-space the 
while, with the spirit of Mortimer Coilins. 

Mrs. Peter Howard. By the Author of “ The Parish of Hilby,’’ &c. 
(Smith and Elder )—We regret to be able to say but little in favour 
of this novel, because at the opening we expect to find something to 











remember and to profit by, as the reader should in the case of @ 
work of fiction with any character or originality. The Opening Pages 
of Mrs. Peter Howard promise to introduce us to an effective Picture 
of still life and commonplace people, such as Miss Ansten knew 
how to make delightful through some process of her Own, which 
appears to have been untransmissible, except in a very imperfect 
sense to Anthony Trollope. The commonplace in this instance 
becomes very soon too commonplace; and the Personages arg 
apt to be as tiresome in the book as they are Supposed ty 
have been out of it. In that subtle distinction the Fecret of 
that same nameless process lies. Moreover, the heroine ig only 
another instance of the eternally tempted wife, for whom all our 
sympathy is demanded because she goes only to the verge of falliog, 
But there is really no visible reason why she should not have gone over 
it; and though Mr. Peter Howard wasa boor with a habit of Swearing 
in season and out of season (depicted with unshrinking accuracy), and 
another of leaving oat all his ‘‘ g’s” which becomes even more tire. 
some, still Mrs. Peter knew perfectly well exactly what he was whey 
she married him for his money, and does not herself appear to us tg 
have had much to complain of, or to have been much better than 
her fate. She must have depressed her savage dreadfully, and 
appears to have set about it from the first. The book is unwholesome, 
in fine, though not without talent. One character, that of Mr, 
Howard, son., though a sketch more after the Dickens manner thay 
the Austen, is decidedly amusing, and suggests Mr. I".’s aunt. Her 
stony attitude at the window, and perpetual asides at the expense of 
her old husband's attractions, suggest that the author might make 
stronger mark in a more definitely melodramatic line. 


That Most Distressful Country. By E.C. Boyse. 3 vols. (BY; 
White and Co.) —This novel reminds us, in a way, of “Lorna Doone,” 
Not that the incidents are in the least the same, or even thst 
there is any marked resemblance between the principal character, 
Bat there is a freshness and vraisemblance about the narrative which 
irresistibly recall Mr. Blackmore’s romance. At the present time, any. 
thing relating to Ireland has an exceptional interest ; and the graphio 
picture of the terrible Rebellion of 1798 which is presented to usin 
these volames, will produce a powerful impression on all who realise 
how little things have changed in ‘‘that distressfal country.” The 
author is distinctly at his best when treating of the stirring events 
of the Rebellion ; and we cannot help feeling that the second volume, 
which is taken up with the life of the fashionable world in Londor, 
under the Prince Regent, is inferior to the first, in which we are at 
Ballydorough. But his dramatis person are too real and too charm 
ing to be ever really dull; and we have no hesitation in saying that 
this book should take a very high place indeed among the novels of 
the season. 


Efie Ogilvie. By Mrs. Oiiphant. (Macmi!lan.)—The interest of 
this book depends on the careful analysis of a simple girl’s heart. We 
should almost doubt whether any girl could be quite so inexperienced 
and innocent as Mrs. Oliphant’s heroine. No doubt, few girls realise 
beforehand that (4s the old minister drily puts it) when a man asks 
that he may be allowed to try to please a woman, he really means 
that he wants her to try to please him. But a girl who does not 
realise that the man who says he wants her to “let him love her and 
try to please her,” will eventually want her to marry him, mast be 
somewhat the exception, even in the wilds of Scotland. And we 
must say that Mrs. Oliphant’s latest book only confirms the im- 
pression that has long been current among novel-readers, that 
she does not take so much trouble with her books as she 
used. For instance, she began Fjie Oyilvie intending to lay 
the scene in the days when a voyage to India meant “a long, 
long journey round the stormy Cupe, three lingering months of 
sea, and so long, so long before any news could come” (p. 32) ; and 
then a little further on, and only two years later in the story, we 
find lawn-tennis, a resource of civilisation which certaiuly did not 
precede the Suez Canal; and a thoroughly modern picture of the 
great commercial prince running up and down by express-traia 
between his London office and Scotland; in a word, all the 
manners and customs of the end of the nineteenth centary. 
Neither is the book half-finished. We have a suspicion that at ove 
time there was to have been a third volume which somehow never 
got written, whether because Mrs. Oliphant got her heroine into such 
an awkward predicament that she did not know how to get her out, 
or for what other reason, is best known to herself. Nevertheless, 
there are bits of Scotch character equal to anything in Mr. 
Oliphant’s earlier books. The old minister, “one of the meo 
selected by Providence for the consolation of their fellow-crea 
tures ;” Effie’s step-mother, a lady who combined perfect rectitude 
with an entire absence of sympathy or insight, and interminable 
conversation; and last, but not least, the two old Miss Dempster 
with their provincial ideas, ladylike instincts, interfering ways, 8 
good hearts,—are all as perfectly drawn as ever. The book is,™ 
doubt, an interesting and minute study of girl-life, but apt to make 
a map, if not a woman, impatient. Why should women be bronght 
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+ eqch extreme ignorance of the side of life most important to 
= If it is their mission to be wives and mothers, surely they 
- know something about proposals as well as about mutton. 
ne reminds one of the man who, when asked to congratulate 
- i a. on his choice of a wife on the ground of the lady’s “sim- 
" o replied, —“ No one can admire simplicity more than I do; 
a ,— you come to imbecility,’”’—the rest was silence. 


Children’s Stories in American History. By Henrietta Christian 
Wright. (Bickers and Son.)—These stories open up, as far as we are 
aware, 2 DEW field for the quite young English children, for whom 
they po specially written. The style, language, and sentiments are 
rery well suited to juvenile readers, and the twelve illustrations will 
add to the interest which, we have no doubt, the young folks will 
take in the very varied entertainment which the anthoress has 80 
guecessfully provided for them. Beginning with Ancient America, 
Mound Builders, and the Red Men, they will be conducted in 
twenty-five chapters, comprising three hundred and fifty pages, 
successively through the most important discoveries of the great 
continents, while they make the acquaintance of the discoverers 
themselves, Cortez, Pizarro, famous Indian Chiefs, and the Indian 
Princess, Pocahontas. They are thus taken on to the Pilgrim Fathers 
and other settlements, and are told the sad story of Acadia, 
the book concluding with a few pages on the Revolution, and the 
separation from the Mother-country. It is a nicely got-up volume 
altogether, and printed in a large clear type. 

Quiet Waters : Essays on Some Streams of Scotland. By “ H. W. H.’ 
(J. and R. Parlane, Paisley.)—This little book, of a hundred 
and seventy pages, has, no doubt, been a labour of love, and will have 
sympathetic readers in the lovers of rivers. In the words of the 
author, “always the voice of a river sounds like the voice of a friend,” 
ond ‘in its shady silence it is full of fine accords.” There is much 
poetic sentiment, finding expression in poetic prose, occasionally 
rather “long drawn out,” as in “such silent, sympathetic, unfolding, 
admonitory, reminiscent greenness of hills.’ The local history of 
the streams is discoursed of, and that of the Yarrow is, as might be 
expected, copiously illustrated by its ballad poetry. The book would 
make a convenient companion by the streams which it tells of, and 
will efford an hour’s pleasant reading and reflection to kindred 


the 
















spirits. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_@—— 

Ager (G.), The Duplex Telegram Code, 4t0 ....ssereeesreerees (Simpkin & Co.) 126/0 
Aleott (L. M.), Jo’s Boys, 12M0_ ....44.-..00 (S. Low & Co.) 50 
Parr (A, E.), Between Two Loves, Cr 8V0........c:eseeeserssereneeneeeee oes (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Ben Jonson, by J. A. Symonds, Cr SVO........0..cceeseeeeeees eeereneneceres (Longmans) 2/6 
Brabazon (Lord), Social Arrows, cr 8VO ... ..-.....+++ . (Longmans) 5,0 
Pradshaw (B.), A BC Dictionary to United States, 12mo............... (Triibner) 2/6 
Cameron (V. L.), Cruise of the * Black Prince,’ cr 8vo_...(Chatto & Windus) 50 
Colbeck (C.), French Readings from Roman History, 18mo _...... (Macmillan) 4/6 


Collins (W.), The vil Genius, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Cunningham (W.), 8S. Austin and his Place in Christian Thought, 








Noel (M.), Under the Water, 16m0 ooo... ooceecccccccccoccecececee Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Overton (J. H.), The Evangelical Revival in the 18th naan ~— 26 
Passages from Some Journals, and other Poems, by ‘“‘M. D.C.” (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Paterson (M.), Mountaineering Below the Line, er 8vo..... . (Redway) 50 
Pendlelury (C.), Arithmetic, Cr 8¥0 o...cecccscceccesseceeeen iG. Bell) 46 
Potts (A.W.), Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesiano: um, &c. (Blackwood) 36 
Roby (H. J.), De Usufructu Justiniani Digestorum, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 90 
Roby (H. J.), Introductir nto the Study of Justinian, 8yo.(Camb. Univ. Press) 90 
Russell (W. C.), Voyage to the Cape, cr 8V0.....0..ccsceccesees (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Scott (W.), Christmas in the Olden Time, roy 8v0...........-... (Cassell & Co.) 76 
Sharpe (W.’, Therapeutics founded upon Organopathy, Svo (Bell & Co.) 60 
Smith (J. F.), Minnigrey, cr Svo ...... shia satmisentnadgnantent (London Journal Office) 20 
Thomas (D. H.). Touchstone of Peril, 2 vo's. cr 8VO ....00.......-. (T. F. Unwin) 21,0 


Three Lyr‘cal Dramas, Sintram, &e., by M. D. C., 12mo.. (C. K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Todhunter (J.), History of Theory ot Elasticity, Vcl. I, (Camb. Univ. Press) 25/0 






Waite (A. Bo) Tetalel: @F S00 o.oo cccccosee.caccceceseecocesecs. ccas... E. W. Allen) 36 
Westcott (B. F.), Christus Consummator, cr Svo. “— Macmillan) 6 
Wood (E. J. W.), Chess Souvenirs, 16mo... .Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Yorke (C.), That Little Girl, cr Sv0 ........ccsecesccececccccoccccccccecereces (Bevington) 60 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD list 
MANTELS, ©: HINDLEY and sons, 


290 to 294 184 OXFORD STREET, W. 
“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Patterns Post FREE. 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application, 


“ LIBERTY” ART TAPESTRIES, 
CURTAINS, and akT FURNISHING 
FABRICS, 
for the 

; AUTUMN SEASON, 

in NEW DESIGNS and RARE COLOURINGS. 
New Patterns AND CoLovRep CaTALOGUES, 

containing Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


East India H — . , 
Stun Be } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
| Physicians—W, B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
s . 
Turk'sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr.quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancct, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 


_ “No nauseous ornctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”’—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
13s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, cf 
Chemists everywhere, 


nS INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 

DENT’S WATCHES Aitiv CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’3 

Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


TRADE MARK. application to 













Camb. Univ. Press) 12/6 











E. DENT 


and CO, 











Ba Fe states chsh den asap cs iareadtevadeckasdbhindiscinbstaveainanaes 

Davidson (J. T.), The City Youth, cr 8v0 ........0..:cceee (Hodder & Stonghton) 36 7 , 

Dovdney (S.), When We i A Girls Together, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 61 Stvand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 

Early English Voyagers—Drake, &€., Cr BVO ......seeceeceeeneersee weeeeues (Nelson) 5,0 ss earn is 5 . — 

Fawcetts and Garods: a Novel, 12mo ..........00..+..+ .. (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 | HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 

Fleming (J. A.), Short Lectures to Electrical Artisans, cr 8v0............ (Spon) 4/0 ee THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 

Flood that led on to Fortune, the, cr 8V0 ........0060-.00 odder & Stoughton) 5/0 | {With Special Information about Spectacles. Fourth Edition, 

Freeth (F ), Condensed Russian Grammar, Cr 8V0 .....:.ssserereeeeeees: (Triibner) 3/6 | ss Revised and Enlarged. 

Freytag (G.), Die Journalisten, 12mo .......40...... .(Whittaker) 2/6 | By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS, &c. 

Gould (8. B.), Germany, cr 8VO .......00..0...cccsrccsossscssesseressssseos T. F. Unwin) 5,0 Oo U R | With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

Gower (W. R.), Diseases of the Nervous System, Vol. I., 8vo ...... Churchill) 12/6 } EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 

Graham (J. W.), Noeara: a Tale of Ancient Rome, 2 vols, 8vo ...(?dacm:llan) 24/0 | ‘**How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 

Haldane (R. ©.), Subtropical Cultivation, &c., cr 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 90 | thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. Gives many 

Johnson (A. J.), The Golden Play-Book, 4t0 .....ssssccecceeoeeereeseeeeesees (Warne) 3/6 E Y E S | a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 

Jones (T.), Lyric Thoughts, 18m0 ..........--eeee : (J. Clarke) 2/0 «| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 

Keith (D.), History of Scotland, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. (Paterson) 12/6 to wear spectacles.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Lecky (8. and E.), Bright Pages, roy 8vo ....... (Birn Bros.) 26 HATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 

Milford (F. C.), 55 Gnineas Reward, er 8vo .. metucadeces (Field & Tuer) 2 and all Booksellers. 

Millington (T. S.), Some of our Fellows, 8vo .... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 

Monle (H. C. G.), Epistle to the Ephesians, 12mo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 Strand, London, W.C. 

B=PFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, |-TNIVERSITY TEACHING _ in (JORRESRONDENCE TEACHING. 
(for LADIES), | LONDON.—COURSES of WEEKLY LEC- —LESSONS RESUMED for GIRLS and 


8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 14th, 1886. 

One Arnott Scholarship, tenab'’e for one Session, 
will be awarded by open competition in October, 


A Professor’s Scholarship and a Courtanld Scholar- | 
ship, both tenable for one Session, will be awarded to | 


faatidates not already in the College, and not more 
—_ eighteen years of age. Names to be sent in 
jaeate September 30th, 1886, and all inquiries ad- 
resed to the Hon. Sec , at the College. 
a ote B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
— pa oe eer el 
BPE ORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
; (for LADIES’, 
yee § YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DomnRements are now made for giving PRIVATE 
. MS to some of the Students in residence. 
Pes from £66 to £70 per year, according to 
t ommodation. The year is divided into Three 
¢rmis,—For particnlars, apply to 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 
full Place of worship or private residence. Splendid 
“+, Fowerful, sweet tone; bourdons and pedals, 
» 30 notes ; beautifully decorated speaking 
an seen and tried at any time.—W. 


ten gf 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 


| TURES(open to men and women) in connection with 
| the London Society for the Extension of University 
| Teaching, will be given during the ensuing term 
| (October: December) at the following centres :—Birk- 
beck Institute, City of London College, Croydon, 
Dulwich, Greenwich, Hammersmith, Hampstead, 
Harrow, Kew, Kingston-on-Thamez, Lewisham, 
Leytonstone, New Cross, Poplar, S:venoak:, Stoke 
| Newington, Surbiton, Sutton, Watford, Whitechapel, 
| Wimbledon, and probably at some other new centres. 
| 


The subjects include Art, English History, English 
Literature, Industrial History, Political Economy, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Electricity, Geology, 

| Physiography, and Physiology. y 

The Lectures are accompanied by cla:s teaching, 
&c., and an optional Examination (in writing) is held 
at the end of each course by independent examiners, 
appointed by a Joint Board of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. On the results of 
| this Examination the Universities Board awards 
Certificates. ; 

The Certificates are now accepted by the Science 
Department as qualifying the holder, withoat future 
examination, to earn “payment on results” as 
science teachers. ‘ 

The fees vary, according to the district, from 21s. 
for the course of 12 lectures, classes, &c., to 1s, 

For Prospectus and all further information 2s to 
the starting of new centres, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, Extension of University Teaching, 22 Albe- 
marle Street, W. 





| 
| 





OT HERS, who are studying at home, and have no 
opportunity of procuring viva voce teaching.—Pro- 
spectus on applicition.—RKev. EDWARD S, HOWSE, 
B.A., Ashwick, Bournemouth. 


FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS are 

RECEIVED by the Rev. JOUN S. DAWES, 
D.D., Surbiton, London, ‘8S.W., who by personal 
attention to the individual wants of his pupi!s regu- 
lates their studies according to their capacity, and 
bestows great care on backward boys. He is assisted 
by first-class masters. The pupils are prepared for 
the Public Schools, the Universities, or commercial 
pursuits, with unusual opportunities for conversa- 
tional French and German. Culture, refinement, and 
good social advantages. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED 

CLERGY MAN, of 25 years’ successful experience 
with delicate and backward boys, has TWO VACAN.- 
CIES for boys under 16. Terms, 55, 65, or 75 guineas 
per annam.—For particulars, address, “ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


I NTEMPERANCE—TOWER 
HOUSE RETREAT, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, 
KENT. Licensed under the Habitual Drunkards 
Act, 1879, The only establishment in the United 
Kingdom specially erected for the reception and treat- 
meut of ladies and gentlemen desirous of overcoming 
habits of intemperance —Address, PRINCIPAL, 











THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 18, 1899, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Kducation cf Lind Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCLE, Chairman, 
The Right Hou. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingscot>, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-F 
Ambrose L, Goddard, E 
William John Edmonds, 5 
Colonel T. W. Chester Masier. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Ksq., M.P. 

The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courzes of Instruction, includ- 
ing all brauches of Practical Dairying, with List cof 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &e., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 


1886. 

Nit by 

S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION wil COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory Address 
will be delivered by Dr. Wadham at 4 p.m, 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered for competition in OCTOBER :— 

1. AScholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical 
men who have entered the School during the current 

ear, 
™ 2. Two Scholarships, cach of £50, open to all 
students commencing their studies. The subjects for 
these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or 
German, and Elementary Physics, and the Examiua- 
tion will be held on Monday, October 4th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £9), open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have patsed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1835. Subjects —- Elementary  Bivlogy, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Practices] Chemistry. 

4. A Scholarsh’p, va'ue £65, for studen's who have 
entered during the current year and have passed the 
Osford Ist M.B orthe Cambridge 2nd M BB. Subjects 
—Anatomy and Physiology. ‘The examination fur 
these Scholarships will be held during the month of 
October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open 
to students :—The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; 
the William Brown £19 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32; the Pollock Prize ia Physio- 
lozy, va'ue £18; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, value 
£1010s; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £1010: ; General 
Proficiensy Prizes for first, second, and third-year 
students, of £10 103s each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery, the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thomp- 
son Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any k'nd. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees, Several 
paid appointments, including that of Obstetric 
Assistant, with a calary of £100 and board and lodg- 
ing, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of 
the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class- 
rooms, now building, will be ready by October 1+t. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained 
by application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


(ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

J INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W. 

COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Eug:neers, Chemical 
and other Mannfacturers, and Teachers, under the 
direction of Professor Unwin, F.RS., M.IC E., Pro- 
fessor Armstronz, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., Prefessor Henrici, UL.D., F.R.S. 

t The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
5th. 





teourt, Esq. 
1. 








GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 



































The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £69 for Three 
Years, with Free Elucati n, an? three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the lent’s Fees, and tenable 
for Three Years, will be awarded on the resalts of 
the En‘ rance Examination, to commence on Monday, 
September 27th. 

For Prozramme of Instruction, apply at Exhibition 
Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, EC. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated 

snecessful HEAD MASTiR teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners reid 
and translate (with great accuracy) Caesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Except’onally low terms.—For fall 
particulars, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 
MASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norw:ch High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce Lausanne, Switzerland. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 




















OYAL HIGH SCHOOL of 

w EDINBURGH. 

Manacers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 

Recrork—JOHN MARSHALL M.A Edinburgh 
and Oxford, formerly Privcipal and Professor of 
Classies in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The SCHOOL provides BOYS with a LIBERAL 
and CAREFUL EDUCATION, qualifying them for 
the Universities, for C vil Se: vce and other appoint- 
ments, and for Prof_ssional or Commervial Pursuits. 
A large and well-equ'pped Gymn .sium and Swimming 
Bath have recently been added. 

In addition to the Medals (five gold and seven 
silver) and valuable Book Prizes, the following 
Bursaries will be eompeted for next year :— 

1. TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 193 for boys 
attending the Tirst Class, and TWO SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £13 1s for boys attending the 
Second Class. These Bursaries cover the School 
Fees for the ensuing Session. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
fullowing Session. 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, open to boys entering the Fifth Class in the 
following Session. 

4.TWO or more HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £20 a year for two years, opsn to 
Boys attending the Fourtia or Fif: h Class next Session. 

5. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIES of £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at any University approved by the 
Governors ; open ouly to Boys attendiug the High 
School. 

; NEXT SESSION COMMENCES FRIDAY, October 
st 


The Rector and several of the Masters take 
BOARDERS, 

For further particulars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any of the above Bursaries, apply to 
the RECTOR, at the School, or to the CLEKK to the 
Scho»l Board, at the Offices of the Board. 

Offices of the School Board, 

25 Castle Street, Edinburgh, August 1836, 


HE YORKSULIRE COLLEGE, 
LEEDS. 

The FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPART- 
MENT of MEDICINE w BYGIN on OCTOBE 2 
Ist, 1886, and the THIRTEENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and 
ARTS on OCTOBER 4th. 

The CLASSES prepare for Professions, Commerce, 
and the Universities. The Physical, Chemical, 
Mineralogical, Bislogical, and Evgine ring Lxabora- 
tories. and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Print- 
ing Rooms will be open Cuily for practical work. 

‘The following Prospectuses may be had free from 
the Secretary :— 

1. Department of Me licina. 

2. Olasses in Science, Technology, and Arts. 

3. Classes for O:ersional and Evening Students, 

4. Clases in Civil and Military Engineering. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1885-87 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
Sth. The Cole e supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of con- 
tinuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
and Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engi- 
neering, Geological, and Bio'ogical Laboratories are 
open daily. The Engineering Department includes 
Civil, Mechanical, klectrie and Miving Kkngineering, 
and Surveying ; and specia! arrangements for practical 
work have been made with various Enginecrs in and 
near Br'stol, Information with regard to the 
Lodging of Students may be obtained on application. 
Several SCHOLAR3UIPS are ten: ble at the College. 
Calendar containing full information, price 1s (by 
post, 1s 3d).—For Prespeetuses and further informa- 
tion, appiy to the REGISTRAR. 


( WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
i UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 

1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

2, MELICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmaceutics] Coarses), 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 

4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses cf the ab ve Departments and of 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in 
number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), 
will be forwarded on applcation to the Re GISTRAR 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 33 Piccadiily, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


PREPARATORY —_ 














SCHOOL, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 35 Here- 
ford Square. Heal Master—C, HITCHCOCK, B.A. 
(Camb) BOYS PREPARED for the Publie Schco!s 
and Navy. Age, 6 to Yor references and 
Prospectus, apply to the HZAD MASTER. The 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 17th. 














Cc AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


PRESIDENT, 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term iu the Lovg Vacation), iucladivg all 
necessary expenses of tuition fur the B.A. Degree, 
are £-4 por annum. 

For further information, appty to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

VHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 


from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools, Special facilities for Clergy- 


= 20, and 22 Wizmore Street, London, W. Lista | men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
ree. 





lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A, 








JELSIZE COLLEGR (f 
on snwlipnnd re or 

{3 BELSIZS PARK axaeeae LADIES, 
5 Established }871, -? ~’“400, NW, 
Profess rs and Lecturers in attendanoe, 


BiBLE HISTORY—T) inci 
Clergyman. ne Principals and Visit 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 3 
Newby Hether‘naton, E-q., in Ge ERATUREAy 
aia ite re Society of Lonvon, Tm etub.r of the 
ANCIENT end MODERN HIST; 
Maiden, Hoa, M.A. FR Hist.S, Tring & 
aubantin o W. Bennett Esq., M te 
LO , F.LS., Lecturer on Botanyar st my, os 
Horpital,’ "turer on Botany at Gt Miaas 
MATHEMATICS, LATIN, Gre 
Ballantyne, Esq. : dis REEK.—Archial 
FRENCH (Grammar, Cor iti ‘ 
<i, Ween “a FO Pe cam aud Literature) 


4 tev Oficier a4, p 
Cniversité de Franc», Principal French Voc cadéae 
City of London Schoui, oer 7 ornare inthe 
Langnage and Literature at King's College ee 
GERMAN (Grammar, Composition and pe 
pany a | = Reinecke, University of Gittinger 
and City of London School; aszist.d by the pe 
Governess. Sane ee Resident 
LANDSCAPE, PERSPECTIVE 
ig plies A from the CAST and UiviNe Woe 
in Oil and Wat r-Colours—Alfre sl 
Rosenberz, viene fred Hardy, E2q.; Migs 
PIANOFORTE—Wulter Mar farren, Es A 
one — < — Royal Academy of Moa, wen 
ition, Esq., Professor and Associ 7 4 
Acad ‘my of Music, . oan ee Rosal 
SOLO SINGING, CHORAL SINGING 
Cummings, Esq., R.A.M. GING-R, # 
HARP—PF. Lockwood, Esq. 
DANCING and CALISTHENIC3—yp. 
RIDING —Mr. Barnet. ilvaite. 
CLASSES will REOPEN SEPTEMBER 2894, 193, 
LASSE: WO PEN SEPTEMBER 234d, 1939 
Entire charge taker of Childre peer 
the Colonies. men ee a 


Qt. AN DREWS UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Seeretar 
Scueme, the University, St. Andrews, NB, Talal 


ISS ALLEN-OLNEY (Head 
Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath Bish 
vo!), and Miss R. ALLEN-OLNEY (Head Mistress 
resigned, of South Humpstead High School), am 
BEGINNING CLASSES for the GENERAL KDUCA 
TION of GIRLS, and in PREPARATION for the 
HIGHER UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.—Ror 
terms for Boarders and Classes, apply, umil Sep. 
tember 29th, to 3 Belsize T rrace, N.W. 

































GIRLS, Limited, 19 The PARADE—Head 
information as to Voarding-Houwes, &e., m 
LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 
examinations and in-pections, aud to continue her 
Drewry reads with Private Pupils. 
4A RUSSELL H USE, Tavi tock Square, W.C 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswo de, the 
\ ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
ticulars, apply as above. 
on WEDNESDAY, September 22nd. 


| Pg tye HIGH SCHOOL for 
Mistress, Miss HUCKWkLU—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 21st. Prospectus and 
ay be 
obtained at the Schoo!, or from tin PORWTARY. 
NNGLISH LANGUAGE and 
4 
KEADING. 
for Lecture Courses, Readings, and Prac ice C.asses 
in Schcols. She is also prepared to w dertate 
Courses of Lessons to Teachers on Methods, and the 
theory and practice of teaching these subjects, Mis 
145 Kinz Henry’s Road, Londen, N.W. 
ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, 
Established 127%. For particulars, apply to Mis 
CAIL, Principal. Mombers ymuneil:—Lhe Lady 
Laly Wentworth, C. D. Newton, Esq., CB, MA, 
LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, an] others. 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, MA, 
Brasenoze College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE 
pail to modern Languages. French taught bys 
resident French governess.—For terms and pa 
T OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD - 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent 
b ——s 


Heal Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq. Mud, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
A-s'stant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Sceond Master—Rev. I. BACKWELL, MA. 

High Class Public Sehool. AJ] Masters University 
Gradaates, Classical and Modern . Remark 
ably healthy situation, Sanatorium, swim 
eymnasium, workshop,  five-courts, ; 
Va'nable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni 





versities, 
RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER 
LAND for SANDHURST. WOOLWICH, 


FOREIGN OFFICE, &e.—F. MER UEWETHER, Bh 
Oxon., some'ime Assistant-Master at Ch ‘Itenham 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a nr 
Graduate, RECELVES a LIMITED NUMBE 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Laces 
Canton Vand. Special advantages for col! 
French and German. Resident French and Germ 
Masters. Individual attention. References f Ou 
permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean® nd 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and paret 
former and present pupils.—For prospects Atep 
of previous successes, apply to Mr. ME REWE! t 
or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
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i 80, pp- 4, price 5.1. 
Now ready, demy 
BALL RUSSIAN TREACHERY 
8 he DAY? Au Appeal to Kuglixhmen. With 
WINt eo ‘showing the advance of Russit upon 
Metinople. By James SAMUELSON, Author 
cee Roumania: Past and Present ” 
“sndon: Trisyer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, Part III, ‘Vol. XLIX. 
SEPTEMBER, 1838. Price 5s. 
fATISTICAL SOCIETY'S 





JOURNAL, n* tn the Fim 
eng. — Report of the Courcil” to the Fifty- 
iver wy Meeting of the Secietv.—* Notes 


ress of New Zoa'and, 1964 8t " By the Bien. 

- poy c.0.M.4.— rices of Commodities 
sir Ro 5 oh Meta's.” By A. Sanerbeck, Esq. 
and the. nea :—(1), Tie uthematie dd Method cf 
ee ty Pf, Y, Edgeworth, E q. A.; (2), Ona 
Statist Tustin’ utcailed 2 Uuivers:] Proportion 
Calealatlve Professor J. D. Everett; (3), Lloyd’s 
Table, OY Marine Casualtics for the Year 1885; (4), 
ste Review of the P:esent Position of Italy (a 
aioe) (5), Notes on Ee: nowiral and St.tist'cal 
Es 6), Quuter'y Let of Additions to the 
‘brary, & 


London: EpwakD Sranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





onthe Progr 









Twentieth Edition post fre, One Shilling, 
R WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Tre atise on the only Success- 
fal Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBeErtT G. 
qumts, M.D., F.R.8.L,, ¥.0.3., Se. 
ndon; C. MircueLr and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and sIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


Court, a = 
~ Just published, price 5s; free hy post, 3s 
HE OWENS COLLE 
CALENDAR for tie SESSION 1886-S7. 
London: MacstILLaNn and Co. Manchester: J. E. 
CorsIsH. pag 
ISPUTED POINTS of THEOLOGY. 
Five Essays. By the Rev. L. Grpiey, M.A., 
Umplain of the Ho-pital of St. Nicholas, Salisbury. 
Qsford: Parker and Co., aud at 6 Southampton 
Street, Strand. 


“TTOUSED BEGGARS;” or, the 
Right of the Labourer to Allotments and 
Small Holdings. A Paper read before the British 
Association by FrEpEvic Impey, Author of “Three 
Acesanda Cow.” Price Fuurpence, post free. 
London: SONNENSCHEIN and Co., and all Booksellers, 


NDIAN RAILWAY REPORTS.—See 
the BUILDER for September 18th (pr'ce 4d; by 
ost, 44d; Annual Subscription, ]9s).—Al-o Triumphal 
Arches of the Romans; Arches st St. Remi and St. 
Chamas; Design prepared fur the Mappin Art Gallery, 
Sheffield.—A Stroll by the Welland, with Sketches. 
—Heraldry cf the Gre. t Seal of England.—The Pest 
Office Extension and St. Martin’'s-le-Grand.—Wrought- 
Iron Work forMr, Tadema’s Studio.-—Stone Quarries ; 
te.—46 Catherine Strect, and all Nowsmen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
VICE- PRESIDE " 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean cf LLANDAFF, 
BE. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES, 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEMERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 





1. 
GE 















“with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Keading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogne Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s; to Members, 4s. F.tth Edition of the Cata.- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on applic: tion, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
“A On the Seashore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
aud furniture. Ficht lawn-tennis courts. Large 
seawater swimmiug-bath, Private baths. Table 
Hote Dinner fro: 6 to 8 v’elock. 

Address, MANAGER, Lifra combe, North Devon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The 
great climatic variations which soldiers and 
sailors experience render them lisble to a variety of 
diseases, the development of which is favoured by 
posure and hardships—often, it is to be feared, by 
their own carclesen¢ swell, Holloway’s remedies 
afford a safe and easy means of cure for those con- 
Stitutional and local maladies wh‘ch are so frequently 
engendered by residence in unhealthy climates and 
by incautious living, The Ointment is a wonderfully 
ealing application, as it cleanses the surface of foul 
fores, soothes the throbbing and pain in cases of 
inflammation, and checks the pregress cf skin diseases, 
The Pills purify the b’ood, chanse the liver, and 
remove all noxious matier from the system, 


“Dinness ‘of. Sight and Blindness is freq’ 1 
ight a aness is quently 
Caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
est Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
™ CIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
*stimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
F. D, Dixon.Hartland, Ksq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
ting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
tion hlet containing Sugvestions for the Preserva- 
Sight free, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
8t, Birmi ldgs,, Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
irmingbam ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 















effected in all parts of the World. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, aud Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insvrances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000. 


Loss claims arranged w:th promptitude and liber- 


: At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
ality. i 


1836, Reversionary Bonu; additions to the amount of 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint £930,009 were added to Policies 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. Mocerate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. 

; a ' Tables of Rates and all other information on appli- 


[MON BANK of AUSTRALIA, | stm 





ihren Londen ng BO, 
Established 1837. Pesci tebeteg cn cag) ely 


FISHER’S 


Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ...... .......ccccosssece £1,590,000 
SROROR YE INN» dasscstecccasassecesnesene 950,009 . obit 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 G iP A D STONE BAG. 


TUE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
Bp ND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STUCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing iaterest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certifica‘es are issued. Such OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, and 
—< its a Recgui — previous notice to —_ ee 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made TTR NATO . 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but | age rED MEATS, Also, 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the alvantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. | 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. | 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, | 

1886. } 








FASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURILe SOUP, andJELUY, andother 


QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DAILY ‘LIFE | SOLE ADDRESS :— _ 
;}11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


a JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Capital ... se ass w. £1,000,000 STEEL PENS. 


Income ... aaa +a es <= 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 
| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


'[) UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
| WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fessionin preference to French Brandy. 


They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


CCIDENTS _ of 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
WeEst-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 





Ok AT THE 
Heap Orricu—6t CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. | in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


Limited, Royal [rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
Strand, 


Beaufort Buildings, 










ESTABLISHED 185]. wes London =a 4 
Bedek Koby Ee as, et NN een, WO. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. | RY’S 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on | 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | avons 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on ! JURE 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, pay message —— | 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, | ; TORNTRAT 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, pe ts Sees IN ,ATED 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other = 
Securicies and Valuables’ the collection of Bills of OCOA, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- ‘ 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. } “Itise Ily adapted to those whose digestive 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- | organs ar k, and I strongly recommend it as a 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to substitute . for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 
FRANCIS RAVENSROCOFT, Manager. CAMERON, ident Royal College of Surgeons, 
March 5lst, 1884. Ireland, &. 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. he Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 






DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 











Wellington Street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


N.B.—Free delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subscription 
from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per 


annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues published Monthly will be sent gratis and 
post free :— 
. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GreatTLy ReDtUcED PRICEs. 


BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-8OUND, 


MANY BEING Now Oct OF PRINT. 


WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HALF-BoUND IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 
BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


_— 


2. 
3. 


4. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bourd in the shortest possible time. 
Specially etrong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET, W. 


. NEW VOLUME OF 
“PHE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. 102 Illustrations and 6 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Ready. 
Also, in same Series, an! uniform with the above. 


ROME. By Arruvr Gian, | The JEWS. By Professor 


MA. Hosmer, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Henrt. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
“4 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. Sce Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Rernolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 61, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


PSTAIBRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSUCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tiie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesers. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





Pi - 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (60s Lg} 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 6:, 


CAESAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 


FROvDE. 


—e ee 


*,* This book is a reprint of articles on Opan Spaces—As 
Benefit of Young Men and Women—O¢ver - Population 
Assistants, &c., contributed by the Author at various tim 
Newspapers. 


Sociations f 
—Overwork.d ‘ 
23 to Mazazines aj 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The ATELIER du LYs3,” 


HESTER’S VENTURE. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


“* Hester’s Venture’ is long without being tedious, whol 
mawkich, and marked thronvhont by the kindly wit, refined 
acute perception which have been observable in former works by 
Athenwum, 


€some, but never 
Portraiture, ayy 
the same hand,” 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Elited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON, 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in tp 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Henry Overton M. 
Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. Feap. 8vo, 23 61, 0 Any Canon ot 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by Andrey 


Lana. Crown 8vo, 2; 6d each, 





BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps.| RALEIGH. By EDMUND (Fosse, 
ADMIKAL BLAKE, By Davin Uansay. | STEELE. By Austin Donsux, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


a ee noe ee eee ewe — 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” ’ 

“An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr HrrMann WEBER, F_R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious inflaencs 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Earope. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry Tuompsoy, F.RCS, 

* T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity, Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel."—Dr, 
FRANCIS Parsons. 





FRIEDRICHSHALL, — 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilation is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to beof 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY tha 
heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting, Most 
eflicacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with ao 
eqnal quantity of very hot water. 

“Tknow nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall, The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to cfect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Tuomrsoy, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINFAS, 
ee denisknsbenbentessacevera £10 10 0j Narrow Column 
Half-Pave...... a Half-Column .... 
Quarter- Page Quarter-Column o 
Six lines and ander, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing om 
an average cight words). 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts fur a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon ... oss nen ne wn we 1 8 6.6.0 Lh Sore 07 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3.08 678 
Including postage to India, China, &.... 4. 112 6... 016 3.4.0 82 





———— 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTo, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
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~~ GAMBRIDGE 
ywversiTY PRESS LIST. 


LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of 


4 »S§ Il. Vines, M.A., D.Se.. Fellow 
rae Wy lege. Cumbridge. With Illustra- 
p 8 f 


tions, dewy 8v0, als. 


qISTORY of the THEORY of 
A fasTICITY and of the STRENGTH of 
BL ERIALS, from Galile ito the Present Time. 
¥ 1. Galilei to Saint-Venant, 1639-185). By 
theiate I, TopuuntER, D.S«., F.R.S, Edited and 
Completed by Kary Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo, 


3 
The HULSEAN LECTURES, 1885, 


AUSTIN and his PLACE in the 
' HISTORY of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By W. 
CoxsincuAM, B.D., Chaplain and Birkbeck 
Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 
gro, Buckr .m, 12s 6.1. 


jn INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. Containing an 
account of its Composition and of the Jurists used 
or referred to therein. By Hrnry Joun Rosy, 
MA. formerly Trofessor of Jurisprudence, 
University College, London. Demy 8vo, 93. 


JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. Lib. VII., 
Tit. I. De Usufructu  W th a Legal and Philo- 
logical Commentary, by H. J. Rosy. Demy 

v0, 98. 
= ‘the Two Tarts complete in One Volume. 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


LAND in FETTERS. 
Yorke Prize E:say for 1875. 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 


ASELECTION of GREEK INSCRIP- 


TIONS. With Introductions and Annotations by 
FE. § Roserts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius Co!lege. Demy 8vo, 

[Nearly ready. 


PRIVATE ORATIONS of DEMOS- 
THENES. Wit Introduction and English Notes, 
by F. A. Patey, M.A, Editor of Aeschylus, &e., 
and J, E. Sanpys, L.'tt.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Part I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, 
Pantaenetum, Boeotum de Nomiue, Boeotum de 
Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 8vo. New Edition, 

[Nearly ready. 

Pert If. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum 
1.11; Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem, Crown 
80, New Ed.tion. [Nearly ready. 


BREVIARUM AD USUM INSIGNIS 
ECCLESIAE SARUM. Juxta Editionem maxi- 
mam pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON ect Francisco 
Reexautt A.D. MDXXXI. in Alma Parisiornm 
Academia impres:am : labore ac studio FRaNcIscI 
= A.M., et CuristopHor: WorpsworthH, 

FASCICULUS III. In quo ecntinetur Propritm 

SaxctoruM qnod et sinc‘orale dicitur, una cum 

aceentuario. Demy 8yo. [Nearly ready. 

FASCICULI I, II. Already published. 


FRAGMENTS oof PHILO and 
JOSEPHUS. Newly Edited by J. RexpEL 
Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. With Two Fac similes, demy 4to, 12s 6a. 


Being the 


By T. E. Scactron, 


NEW VOLUMES of the PITT PRESS 
SERIES. 


XENOPHON. —CYROPAEDIA. Books 
J, II. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. 
Hvsert A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 

[Nearly veady. 


’ - 

COWLEY’S ESSAYS. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes By the Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, 
DD. Norris'an Professor of Divinity, late 
Fellow of St. Catharive’s Coil ge. [Nearly ready. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the 
GRACCHI. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Lexicon by Rev. HuBeRT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 
Sinatloee in Greek to the University of London. 


FLUTARCH’S LIFE of SULLA. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Lexicon. By the 
Rey, Husert A, HOLDEN. M A., LLD. 6s. 





NEW VOLUMES of the CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLE for SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 













The FIRST 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


XUM 


By the Rev. H.C. G. Moute, M.A. 23 61, 


BOOK of KINGS. By the 


Rey, Professor Lumsy, D.D. [ Immediately. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 





POPULAR WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just ready. 
A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘TWENTY YEARS in the CHURCH.” 


OXFORD MEMORIES. By Rev. J. Pycroft, 


Author of “ Agony Point,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 243, 








Just ready. 


OUR HOME by the ADRIATIC. By the Hon. 


Marcarrr Couiier (Madame Galletti di Cadelhao). In 1 vol. demy Syo, 103 64. 





Just ready, 


The HISTORY of the FACTORY SYSTEM. 


By R. Wuatety Cooke Taytor. In 1 vol. demy Svo, 163. 
y y ) 


NOTICE.—Mr. MALLOCH’S (AUTHOR of 


THE OLD 


“TIS LIFE WORTH LIVING?’) NEW NOVEL, 


ORDER CHANGES, 


Is ready this day, at every Library. 





Now ready. 
MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL. 


VENDETTA! the Story of One Forgotten. 


VENDETTA !—* There are few readers that will not acknowledge the strong enforcement of this 
daring fiction, by yielding at once to its fascination, and reading right turough to the end.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


VENDETTA !—“ A reater is well sitistie] if the contents of a story are of such a character that he 
ignores bedtime ; and if the sma'l kours continue to strike in vai1, satisfaction will rise into deligat. Such 
will probably be the experience of many rea lers of * Veadetta! ’’—Academy. 

** VENDETTA ! is an unmistakably thrilling story of the best melodramatic kind.’’—Athen vim, 

In 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Librarizs. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


SON, 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Be'ng the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Extracts suld as BARON Liebig’s 


have no connection with the Baron, 





Efficient Tonic. 
Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 
Only eort guaranteed genuine by Use it fer 
Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calcn’ated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


6 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Uilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


MILK AS FOOD 
NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 





From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


THE 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 





Ave Meria Lune. 


SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 
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DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated 


in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 
ings on Wood and 3 Colonred Plates. Medium 8yvo, cloth, 183; also in 
Four Parts, limp cloth, 43 6d each. 

Part I.—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 

Part II1.—HEAT. 

Part IIT.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part 1V.—SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 


Everert. Many Woodcuts. Third Edition, Revised, cloth, 33 61. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in Clear 
and Simple Language. By Professor Everett. Illustrated by 216 Woodcuts, 
cloth, 4s. 


Dr, BURNS’S PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive 
Exercises in Writing Latin. With Notes. Seventh Edition, cloth, 2s.— 
KEY, 3s 6a. 

COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. 


Cloth, 1s. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


cises. For Intermediate Schools, Cloth, 1s 6d. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, a 


Brief Outline of the History of. For Schools, Pupil Teachers, and Students. 
Cioth, 9d. 


SELECT READINGS and RECITATIONS. With 


Rales and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and Emphasis. By 
GrorGe W. BaynHam, Teacher of Elocution in the Glasgow University. 
Cloth, 2s 6d, 


A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. By deo. G. Cuisso_m, M.A. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. With 
Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. By EpGar Sanprerson, 
M A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s 6a. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY, ANCIENT, 
MEDIAVAL, and MODERN. By Epuar Sanperson, M.A., Author of ‘fA 
History of the British Empire,” &e. With Woodcuts and Maps, cloth, 6s 6d. 


The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Cloth, 1s; or with 


ANSWERS, Is 61; the ANSWERS separately, 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, on an Entirely New 
Peerage By Joun Jackson, Commercial and Grammar School, Belfast. 
Noth, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With Answers. Cloth, 2s. 
ALGEBRA: Up to and Including Progressions and 


Scales of Notations. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, 


B.A. Oxon. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. For Matriculation and 


other Examinations, By Dr. W. 'T. Kniaut. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS: How to Find Them and How 


to Use Them. By Dr. W.T. Knicut. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING BOOKS. 


Produced under the Superintendence of E. J. Poryter, R.A., and Sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 
Frechand, Elementary, 2 Books. 6d each. 
*” First Grade, Ornament. 6 Books. 6d each. 
ee First Grade, Plants. 6 Books. 6d each. 
- Second Grade. 4 Books. Ilseach, 
Elementary Human Figure. 4 Books. 6d each. 
Advaneed Human Figure. 3 Books. 23 each, 
Figures from Raphael's Cartoons. 4 Books. 2s each. 
Elemeutary Perspective. + Books. 1s each; or 1 vol., cloth, 5s. 








STANDARD 


ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. By Joun Oaitvie, LL.D, New Edition, 
carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALF, 
M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Enzravings on Wood. In 4 vols. 
imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, ETYMOLOGICAL, and PRONOUNCING. 
Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s “Imperial Dictionary.’ By CHARLES 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Cloth, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 153. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. Containing all 
English Words in present use, nnmerous Phrases, many Foreign Words used 
by English Writers, and the more important Technical and Scientific Terms, 
By Joun Oaitvie, LL.D. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. By Joun OGILVIE, 
a With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Roxburgh, 7s 6d; half-calf, 
10s 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
yen nel — from the ‘Student’s Dictionary.” Cloth, 23 6d ; 


BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS.;WARD AND DOWNEy*« 
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NEW LIST. 


ite. SEVERE .0.L., F.B.8., 8 Ns ilosopl 
a ete yo Moe Belfcit. ishth iedithon, Rovieod. With 733 Enzay- | EAMOUS PLAYS. From Congreve’s “Tove 


for Love” to Lytton’s * Lidy of Lyons.” Witha Disconrs 
of the Restoration, By J. Firzazrautp Mottoy. Levee san the Playhouxs 


we ee a __ [This day, 
The ABBE LISZT: the Story of his Lip, 
By R. LEDOS DE Bravrort. Crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 6s, e. 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: Sketches of 
South Florida Life. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Crown 8yo, 5;:, 

“ A brightly written account of a country well worth describinz bri 

St. James’s Gazet'e. Dic 

“Touched with brightness anl point, these sketches sinres9 

elaborate descriptions sometimes fail.”—Suturday Review. 


ghtly.". 


1 where mor 








THE NEW NOVELS, 
A SHADOWED LIFE. By Richard Agh 


Kine (“ Basil’’), Author of “ Love the Debt,” & 3 vols, [Nout week 
LNeut week, 


JACK and THREE JILLS. By F.C, Philip, 


Author of “ As in a Looking-Glos:,” &c. 2 vols, [This day, 


The MASTER of the CEREMONIES, 3 


G. MANVILLE Fenn, Author of * Double Cunning,” &c. 3 vols, 
“‘ The interest in the plot is skilfully kept up to the end.’’—Academy, 
“ The story i3 very interesting ..... The accumulated troubles of the heroing ar 
vividly drawn.” —Athenwum. 


In ONE TOWN. By the Author of “Anchor 


Watch Yarns,’’ &e. 2 vols. 

“He has a distivct gift of narcation, which, we repeat, gives his work them. 
definable quality of readableness.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. % 
“ There are some very quaint characters described with not a little quiet power: 
there is a tender touch when occasion requires; a little fund of pathos ani 
humour, a sympatbetic tone, an appreciation of human nature.”—St, Jame’; 
Gazelle, 


FATAL BONDS. By Richard Dowling 


3 vols. 
“Ts a most forcibly written story, ofien almost painful in its intensity, an 
enthralling from first to last. Mr. Dowling has not often done much bette 
work,”—Seots man, 


TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By Willian 


WestTatt, 3 vols. 
* An uncommon tale which should much interest all, 
I think you'll allow there’s sensation enough. 
Of incident fall: it is written by Westail, 
And has for its title ‘ Two Pinches of Snuff.’ ’’—Punch. 


A HERO of OUR TIME. From the Russia 
of LERMONTOFF. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Holds the reader from bezinuing to end with a weird-like spoll.,,..T 

romance is intensely interesting.” —Public Opinion. 











12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, price 1s, or bound in cloth gilt, 1s 61. 
A NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL 
by the AUTHOR of ‘' A FACE ILLUMINED.” 


HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFLy 
By the Rev. E, P. ROE. 
Als», by the Same Author :—, 
An ORIGINAL BELLE. 
WITHOUT a HOME, 
His SOMBRE RIVALS. 
NEAR to NATURK’S HEART. 
A KNIGHT of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
From JEST to EARNEST. 

E. P. Roe is one of the most noted novel-writers of Amoric2. His works hare 
been received with great favour, and command an enormous sale. All his tis 
are strikingly original, and they promise to become eqnally popular in 8s 
country. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, EC. 

: ie Pens _ 2 ae 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Now ready, 2 vols, crown 8yo, cloth, 21s. 


The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. By Dudle 


Harpress THomas. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

















London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, BC 










Vol. IT., in royal 8vo, pp. 400, price 10s, half-bound. 


NHARTULARY of the ANCIENT BENEDICIM 
ABBEY of RAMSEY, from the MS. in the Public Record Office. ere 
Wit.1am Henry Hart, Esq., F S.A., and the Rev. Ponsonby ANNESLEY 


This Chartulary of the Ancient Benedictine Monastery of Ramsey, Hunting 
shire, came to the Crown on the Dissolution of Monasteries, was afterwa an 
served in the Stone Tower, Westminster Hall, and thence transferred 

Public Record Office. 


London: Lonamans and Co., and TrusNeR and Co. Oxford: Parzen se 





























London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLacg, and Dov! 
Fours, Dublin; A. THom, 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now realy, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Librar . 


T H Ei & ¥ & & GENIUS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ The Woman in White.” 





ee 
Just ready, 3 vols. crown S8yo, at every Library. 


7, HA T Oo T H E R PERS ON. 
By Mrs. ALFRED EUN #, 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &e. 





, aa 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


cH ILDREN O F GIBEON. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ “Dorothy Forster,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, [ Shortly. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 

































































[I N A L L S H A DE S. 
By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Philistia,” ‘ Babylon,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, | Shortly. 
— Mr. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
The MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of 
“Dr, Jekyll,” “ New Arabian Night2,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. By David Christie Murray. With a Frontispiece by R. Caton 
Woodville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, 
A i SECRET of the SHA, &e. By Brander Matthews. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; 
cloth, 2361. 0 . - snide ith 
COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIGNS: Binnorces Sketches. By Mark Kersha aw. Post 
_ Br, illustrate: | boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. aa! TS ees 
The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of ‘‘ George 
Geith,” “ Weird Stories,” “ fer ee *3 Darling,’ &e. New ant he per Kidlition. _ Feat Ben, ieetented conan, 2. 23 eee [Shortly. 
OTHMAR : a Novel. By ‘Quida. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
a ___[ Shortly. 
The The MASTER, of the MINE. By Robert Buchanan. Cheaper Edition, with a 
Frontispiece by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6 1. cao 
The QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By Bret ‘Harte. With 25 Original Drawings by by 
__ Kate ( Green away, rey produced in colours s by E dmund Eva ans ,_ Small tte » » bo ony rds, es. ___[Shortly, 
BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. 8. Phelps, Author of “An Old Maid’s Paradise, us 
“Beyond the Gates,” &e. Crown 8vo, ls; cluth, 1s 6d. [ Sho tly. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Page, Author of 
“Life alk De Quin neey,”’ ** Thoreau : a Study,” &c. Crown Svo, Bro, cloth extra, 53. _ [Shortly y. 
POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an - Introduction, by 
7” _Witrras Micuaru Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Stec 1-plate Por rtrait. Cr rown 8vo, , printed on hand. made paper and bound in buckram, 62. 
AHISTORY of IRELAND from the UNION to the INTRODUCTION of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
__ BILL. By JUSTIN H. McOar THY, _M. P. _Crown 8vo, cl loth ext: a, 6s. [ Shortly. 
STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.B.S. dl Author of 
“Chapters ers in a Ev vol intio on, ” &e, W ith numerous Tilustr ations, crown 8yvo, cloth extr 1, Os. ; Shortly. 


NEW BOOK BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘BLACK PRINCE’ PRIVATEER, 
COMMANDED BY ROBERT HAWKINS, MASTER MARINER. 


By Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MacNab. 





MR. CLARK RUSSELUS NEW BOOK. 











Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
y: YAGE TO THE CAPE. 
A VOY 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 


ee ‘Are sal ert 
Demy 8yo, clo‘ extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 100 Illustr, ations, 16s; also 109 Large-paper Copies (each numbere’ 2), 323 each. 





A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 


ELECTIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS. 


Showing the Siate of Po! tical Parties and Part7 Warfare at the Hustings and ia the House of Commons from the Staarts to (ucen Victoria. 
Tilustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. 


By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “ Rowlandson and his Works,” “ Life of Gillray,” &c. | September 25th, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


——$—___ 


AND C0’S 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS’ 





CLASSICS. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE.—FIRST YEAR. 
By A. M. Coox, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The Academy (Syracuse, N.Y ) says:—* For boys of twelve, with four or five 
years of Latin before them, this is an admirable book, The modicum of work 
which it lays out for a first year is reasonable, and shows that Mr. Cook has him- 
self been a teacher of Latin not in vain ..... The chief excellence of the book is its 
abundant exercises in translation. These are simply magnificent in their fulness 
and variety. They can be talked or written; and rapidly as the teacher may go 
on, they are sufficient for a!l requirements, and nothing will need to be lingered 
over till it grows stale.” 

MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
Being an Abridgment cf ‘‘ Macmillan’s Latin Course.—First Year.’’ By A. 
M. Coor, M.A, Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s Sshool. Globe 8vo, 1s 64. 

This book is abridged from the ‘‘ Latin Course,” First Part, which was pud- 
lished just a year ago. In many schools where the principle of that bo.k was 
approved, it was found impossitle, owing to the limited time that could be given 
to Latin, to work through so large a number of exercises. ‘J’o meet the require- 
ments of such schools, and at the suggestion of several eminent teachers, the 
present Shorter Course bas beeu prepared. In reducing the size of the Course it 
has a'so been found possible to reduce its price to eighteenpence, which wi'l bring 
it within the reach of many schools where the original book was excluded on that 
acount. 

HOMER.—The ILIAD. Edited, with English Notes 
and Introduction, by WaLTrR Lear, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I, Books I-XII. 8vo, 14s. 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘t This excellent edition of the first twelve books 
of the Iliad will greatly raise Mr. Leaf’s already high reputation as a Homeric 
scholar. It would be a small thing to say of it that it is better than any edition 
hitherto published in England. It is a great deal more than that; it is good 
absolutely, and not comparatively, and as such we recommend it unre-ervedly to 
all student: of Homer.’ 

LASSICAL SERIES.—Recent Volumes. 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— The ACTS of _ tho 
APOSTLES: being the Greek Text as Revised by Drs. Westcotr and Hort 
With -Exp'anatory Notes by T. E. Pacer, M.A., Assistaut-Master at the 
wy a and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8vo, 4s Gd. 

The Guardian says :— The text is that cf Drs. Westcott and Hort. To this 
Mr. Page has added 200 pages of very serviceable notes. They are, indecd, more 
en being often higkly suggestive,—the work of a scholar who isa 
thinker too.” 

LIVY. Books XXIII. and XXiV. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by G. C. Macautay, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby. With Maps, feap. 8vo, 53. 

LIVY.—The LAST TWO KINGS of MACEDON. 
Scenes from the Last Decade of Livy. Selected and Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. H. Raw trys, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Eton. With Maps, feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

OVID. — METAMORPHOSES. Books XIII. and 
XLV. Edited by C. Srxrmons, M.A., Assistant-Master in University College 
School, London. Fe ip 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS —New Volumes. : 

CZZSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by CLEMENT Bryans, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Dulwich College. 18mo, ts 61. [Nearly ready. 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE. Edited for the Use of 
Schools, with Notes, Vocabulary, and hiozraphical Index, by E. 8. 
SnHucknburaH, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Eton, formerly Fellow and 
Assistant Tu‘or of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 18mo, 13 6d. 

The Journal of Education says :—‘* A thorovgh piece of work, showing not only 
sound scholarsbip, but taste and julgment.” B 
LIVY.—The SIEGE of SYRACUSE; being part of 

Books XXIV. and XXV. of Livy. Adapted for the Use of Beginuers, with 
Notes, Exercise:, and Vocabulary, by Geo Ricuarps, M.A., and A. S, WaL- 
POLK, M.A., Assistaut-Master in Rossall School. 18mo, 1s 6d. n 

LUCIAN.—EXTRACTS from LUCIAN. Edited for 
the Use of Schools, with Introduction, Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
the Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and A. 8, WaLpour, M.A. 18mo, 1s 6d. 

XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS from the CYRO- 
PZZDIA. For the Use of Schools. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
Edited by Rev A. H Cooxe, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 18mo, ls 6d. 

HI 


STORY. 

The METHODS of HISTORICAL STUDY. Eight 
Lectnres read in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1884, with 
the Inaugural Lecture on ‘* The Office of the Historical Professor.” By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 103 6d. 

The Times says :—‘* Mr. Freeman is charming in the numbers and the variety 
of ho good stories drawn from classical times or the quaint annalists of the 
middle ages.” 

The SECOND PUNIC WAR; being Chapters of the 
History of Rome. By the late Tomas ARNoLD, D.D. Edited by Wm. T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. With 8 Maps, crown 8vo, 83 6d. 

OUR NATIONALINSTITUTIONS. A Short Sketch 


for Schools, By ANNA BuckLanp. 18mo, ls. (Just ready. 


4 MATHEMATICS, 

CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY of PLANE 
CURVES. By T. H. Eacres, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, and 
Lecturer in Architecture at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s 
Hill. With numerous Examp’e:, crown 8vo, 12s. : ; 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, with Applications 
and numerous Examples. Au Elementary Treatise. By JosrpH Epwarps, 
M.A , formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Camb. Cr. 8vo. [In October. 

A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
By AnDkEW RossEL. Forsytnu, M.A., F.R.S, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 8vo, 143. 

The Atheneum says:—‘ Taking Mr. Forsyth’s treatise as a whole, it is 
decidedly the best, not only as regards fulness of matter, but also as regards 
thoroughness and clearness of exposition, which has yet appeared (at least in 
England) upon this important branch of Mathematics.” 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY STATICS. By 
JouN GREAVES, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 870, 6s 6d. 

DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
With Applications, By A. G. GREENHILL, M.A, Professor of Mathematics 
to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwicb, and Examiner in Mathe- 
matic3 in the University of London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MATHEMATICS (continued), 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS, By ® 


&. Hatt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s Cuolleze, Cambridea 
of the Military Evugineering Side, Clifton CG»! iy te 3 Ree Master 
rig me 4 ee a a College, Cambridge, and lata Assistant et 
at Marlborongh College. Second KJition, Revised, Gluba Xvo 2., 
Answers, 43 Sil, — with 
This book is already in use at the University Colleges of Li ; 
Birmingham, anl Dundee; and at Eton, Harrow, Wettlngt a ye Beit, 
Cheltenham, Clifton, Haileybu y, St. Paul's, Sherborne, Braifisld ‘rough, 
Lancing College, Dover Cul eze, Fettes College, Liverpool Colleze ti College, 
GEBRATOA and other 'eadling schools. 3°, tae Belfass 
A RAICAL EXERCISES and 
TION PAPERS. By the Same Anthors. Globe 8vo, 2s jE XAMINA, 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rey, 7 B, 
Lock, M.A., Senicr Fellow, Assistant-Tutor, and Lecturer of Gonville 
Ca us Colleze, Cambr:dge, formerly Master at Eton, Author of Blen and 
and Higher Trigonometry.” Globs 8vo, complete, with Answers 46 be 
I., with Answers, 2:; Part II., with Answers, 33. Te co uplete bovk art 
- i. > ge pec Answers at the same price. eit | 
N.B.—Since the book was issued the Answers have been pract’ 
list of corrections may be obtained on application to the pablicbe testel; a 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. As far asth 
Solution of Triangles. By the Same. 23 6d, J 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Charles smith 
’ 


M.A., Fellow and Tator of Sidaey Sus ex College. Cumbridze. Globa8vo, 4564, 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DANTE.—The PARADISE of DANTE ALI GHIERI, 


Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Antaur Joun Burie + 
‘ of | agg — Cambridge, Crown 8¥ », 12361 oe %, late Fellow 
nedition with literal translation and commentary, intends: i 

—— Pe = wish to study the original text. , 7, Seeded 
he Saturday Revi w says :— The editing of the text and tl es 

Mr. Butler, are admirable spec’ mens of gool work, and surp se al th eee 

done for Dante in England except Mr. Butler’s own previous laboars.” . 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. II. Second 
Year. Containing Conversational Le-sous on Systematic Accidence and Ele. 
mentary Syntax, with Philological Ilustrations ant Ktymolozical Vooaby 
lary. By G. E. Fasnacut, Assist in‘t-Master in Westminster Sshool, New 
Edition, Enlarged and thoronghly Resast. Globe 8vo, 3s 61. ix 

TEACHER’S COMPANION to ‘‘ PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE.” By GE. Fasnacut. Globo8vo. Furst Year. 456] 

(‘Second Year’? just ready) ' 
FOREIGN SCHOvUL CLASSICS, 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT.—New Volumes, 

DUMAS.—Les DEMOISELLES de S8T. OYR, 
Coméiic par AL¥XANDRE Dumas, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Victor OGER, 18mo, ls 6d. : 

GOETHE.—FAUST. Part I. Edited, with Intro. 
daction ani Notes, and an Appendix on Part IL., by Mi-s Janz Lex, Lecturer 
in German Literature, Newnham Col'ege, Cimbridze, 13:9, £: 60, 

RACINE.—BRITANNICUS. Edited, with Introduo. 
tion and Notes, by BE. Periissier, M.A., B.S: LL.B., Ass‘stant-Muster in 
Clifton College, Bristol. 23. 

FRENCH READINGS from ROMAN HISTORY, 
Selected from various Authors, and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
©, CoLBEck, M.A, As:istant-Master at Harrow. 18mo, 4s 6d, 

SCHILLER.—LYRICAL POEMS. Selected and 
Edited, with Introduction and Note, by E. J. Turner, B.A., and E.D,A, 
MorsuraD, M A., Assistant-Masters in Winchester College 13mo, 2: 61. 

PHIMARY FRENCH AND GERMAN READERS, 
Edited hy G. E. FASNACHT.—New Volume:. 

GRIMM.—KIN DER und HAUSMARCHEN. Selected 
and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. E, Fasnacurt. Llustrated, 
Globe 8¥0, 2s. . 

HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Herman Hager, Ph.D., Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester, 2s 6d, Peano 


A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled by 


M. A. Woops, Head Mistress of the Clifton Hizh School for (tirls. Feap, 


8vo, 23 61, 
SCIENCE, a 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald Geikie, 
LL.D, F.R.S., Direccor-Geveral of tue Geological Sarvey of the United 
Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
London, formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
je aa of Edinburgh, With upwards of 209 Lilustrations, crown 81, 

3 Ou. 

The MECHANICS of MACHINERY. By Alex. B. 
W. Kennepy, M. Inst. C.E., Hon. Life Memb. Inst. M.E., Professor of 
Engineering and Mechanical Tecunolozy in University Colleze, Londo 
With Illustrations, crown 8yo. i [In October. 

The ELEMENTS of THERMAL CHEMISTRY. 
By M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A.,, F.R.S.K., Fellow and Prieiector in Chemistry 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by Davip Mera Wils08. 
8vo, 12s 6d. ; 

COMPOUNDS of CARBON; or, Organic 
Chemistry, an Llutrotuction to the Study of. By Ina Remsen, Professor it 
the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8yo0, 63 61. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHEMIS 
TRY. By theSame. Crown 8vo, 6; 61. 

A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Francis A. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 65 6). 

A TEXT-BOOK of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. For the 
Use of Students. By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lond. and Kdin.), Professor of Logie 
and Philosophy at Dacca College. Second Kdition, globe 8vo, 43 64. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS and DISEASE. An Intro 
duction to the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. Kurrs, MD, 
F.R.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiolozy in the Medical School 
cf St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. With 121 Engraviugs, Ta 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 63. 

A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
and PATHOGENKSIS. By brnest ZisGurr, Profes or of Pathological 





Anatomy in the University of Titbingen. ‘Lranslated aud E lited for English 
Students by Donatp Macauister, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. Part I, 
Special Pathological Anatomy. Scctioas IX.-XVII. [Ia Octobere 





MACMILLAN’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of EDUVATIONAL WORKS is now ready, and will be sent free on application. 
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